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HE French elections take place on Sunday week, and the 
electoral campaign is being conducted with unusual vehe- 
mence. Two public utterances have attracted special attention, 
—the letter of the Archbishop of Aix, published in Thursday’s 
Figaro, and a speech made by M. Clémenceau. The Archbishop 
insists that though the Pope urges Frenchmen to accept the 
Republic without restriction, “he does not ask us to accept, 
and still less to love, the present Republic.” ‘“ Better than 
any one, the Pope knows that we are not living under a 
Republic, but under Freemasonry.” Is not this Freemasonry 
on the brain? We do not expect the Church to tolerate Free- 
masons, but it is foolish to treat Freemasonry as “the scarlet 
woman.” M. Clémenceau denounces the Church as “ the 
greatest organised political force in existence,” and as “always 
asking for toleration, always working for domination.” 


A considerable sensation was produced in Paris on Monday 
by the publication of a series of alleged revelations, com- 
promising a number of Ministers and ex-Ministers. The 
writer, M. Dupas, professes to be an ex-secretary of the 
Detective Service, who was employed to help M. Ribot and 
M. Loubet to come to terms with Arton of Panama fame. 
Arton, he says, was never arrested because the Government 
did not wish to arrest him. Arton apparently offered to aid 
the Government by every possible means, provided he was 
given his liberty and “a sum of money large enough to 
enable him to pay off his debts to the Dynamite Society.” He 
refused to give up the list of those who had received Panama 
money “to any less a personage than M. Carnot, inasmuch 
as Ministries fell, and it was the President alone who would 
or could use the list for the good of the country.” One would 
be inclined to regard these revelations as altogether apocry- 
phal, but for a semi-official paragraph published in the 
evening papers of Monday. The first sentence would hardly 
have run as follows if the whole thing were a mare’s-nest :— 
“Tn presence of the publication of M. Dupas’s brochure, and 
even admitting that the allegations are true, the present 
Ministry in no wise holds itself responsible for the non-arrest 
of Arton.” 


On Saturday—or rather at 3 o’clock on Sunday morning— 
the jury engaged in the trial of Norton and Ducret for the 
Cocarde forgeries—i.e., the papers purporting to show that our 
Embassy in Paris was deluging the Chamber with British 
gold after the manner attributed to Pitt by the Jacobins— 
returned a verdict of guilty with extenuating circumstances. 
Ducret, the editor of the Cocarde, was condemned to one year’s 
imprisonment and costs, and a fine of 100 fr.; and Norton, 
to three years’ imprisonment and costs, and a similar fine. 
The trial was remarkable for the allegation that M. Develle 
did not at once condemn the documents as absurd forgeries, 
but “recognised their importance,” and remarked : “ Every one 





knows that German money has caused Belgian strikes ;” and 
that M. Dupuy had said that he regretted that politics could 
not be carried on as at Venice, and that certain men could 
not be told “ between now and to-morrow you must disappear.” 
That is a phrase which, whether or not M. Dupuy used it, 
appears destined to catch on. During the trial, M. Clémen- 
ceau, who was made a party to the proceedings by a technical 
claim of 1 fr. damages, made an able defence of himself. He 
attacked his defamers with such spirit and success, that it 
seems by no means impossible that he will survive the 
Panama scandals. Unquestionably, he is what the North- 
Country pitmen call “a good-plucked one.” 


On Sunday, the canal across the isthmus of Corinth—begun 
by Nero, and completed, nearly two thousand years later, by a 
Greek engineer, M. Matsas—was opened by the King of 
Greece, who steamed through the canal in his yacht, accom- 
panied by a procession consisting of four Greek torpedo- 
boats and other vessels, including three English men-of-war 
and an English despatch-boat. The canal, which will be 
practicable for all but the largest vessels, will greatly facili- 
tate the navigation of the eastern portion of the Mediter- 
ranean. Vessels bound from Italy to Constantinople and 
the Black Sea will no longer be obliged to weather Cape 
Matapan, and will gain, it is said, as much as twenty-four 
hours in time. 





On Tuesday, the Prime Minister, questioned by Mr. Jacks as 
to whether the Government had come to any decision upon the 
holding of an autumn Session, replied first to a question 
which Mr. Jacks had not asked, and then, with great caution, 
to the question that he had asked. The Government adhered, 
he said, to their intention not to advise the adjournment of 
the House until the Home-rule Bill had been sent-up to the 
Lords and Supply had been voted. Then, turning to the question 
put to him, he said that “the Goverument will be disposed 
then to advise an adjournment of the House with a view to 
autumn sittings for the despatch of business,”—a declaration 
received with loud cheers from the Ministerialists and Irish 
Nationalists. But Mr. Gladstone was wary, and committed 
himself only to the disposition of the Government. As for 
the disposition of the House, that is likely to be one thing in 
early August, and another thing in early October, which is 
probably as soon as the adjournment can possibly take place. 
After sitting from February till October, it will cost many 
tempers and more lives to begin again in November. 





On Friday week, Mr. Storey rose at 9 o’clock to move a 
resolution that it is desirable for any Bill which has twice 
passed the Commons, but failed to pass the Lords, and which 
shall, with the support of the Government, pass the Commons 
again in the same Parliament and receive the assent of the 
Crown, to become law. The House was counted out at a 
quarter to 11, so that Mr. Storey’s friends were not suffi- 
ciently ardent in their support of him even to keep a quorum. 
Mr. Storey said that the House of Lords now claim a power 
of permanent veto,—a claim which Lord Salisbury himself 
peremptorily repudiates, claiming only for it the right to 
appeal to the people whenever there is reasonable ground for 
doubting what the people really desire. Doubtless the House 
of Lords have not always acted on that principle; but then 
there has generally been plausible ground for doubting what 
the popular wish really is. 


On Monday, the House of Commons, after a protest from 
the Unionists in regard to the Schedule of Irish constituencies 
—under which Protestant Armagh, though it has twice the 
number of electors to be found in Catholic Meath, has only 
the same representation, and Catholic Kerry, with but 
20,700 electors, has as many representatives as Protestant 
Down, with 38,000 electors—considered Mr. Parker Smith’s 
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proposal for abolishing in Ireland the special facilities now 
given to illiterates for recording their votes. Sir Charles Dilke, 
supported by Mr. Gladstone, opposed the plan because it had 
not been made to extend to Great Britain,—a mere technical 
objection, intended to cover the fact that the Government dare 
not ask the clericals in Ireland to resign the control of the 
elections given to them by the illiteracy clauses of the Ballot 
Act. The Unionists were, of course, quite willing to apply 
their proposal to Great Britain, and only refrained from that 
course because it would have been out of order. Mr. Rentoul, 
in the course of the debate, told a story of a poet in his con- 
stituency who had been forced by the priests to declare him- 
self illiterate. This may be capped by a still stronger case. 
A schoolmaster in the South was actually forced to swear 
that he was unable to read. This story was told to an ardent 
Nationalist as a good example of an Irish bull. The Nation- 
alist, however, saw not the comic but the serious side of the 
transaction, and only replied, “ Indeed, then, and they weren’t 
sure of um.” Mr. Parker Smith’s clause was negatived by 43 
(176 to 133), 


Mr. Parker Smith also proposed that a system of propor- 
tional representation should be applied to the Irish con- 
stituencies. He argued that though in England and Scotland 
the single-Member system brought about a sufficiently fair 
representation of the different parties, in Wales and Ireland 
it worked so as to over-represent the majority enormously. 
Mr. Gladstone refused to give his assent to the proposal. 
Parliament had once and for all decided against propor- 
tional representation. Besides, “this Bill ought not to be 
loaded and embarrassed with such speculative proposals.” Mr. 
Courtney declared that the experience of the country since 
1885 had shown the need for proportional representation. 
“Language as to the Unionists seeking to overload this Bill 
could only be used by any one who did not appreciate what 
were the true difficulties of the Irish problem. The painful 
and cruel characteristics of the situation in Ireland had more 
than once been referred to by the Chief Secretary, but the 
Prime Minister had never shown any suspicion of knowledge 
of those characteristics.” The Prime Minister had never 
shown that he had sufficient acquaintance with Ireland to 
realise the existence of the two Irelands. Certainly, if propor- 
tional representation is necessary anywhere, it is in Ireland. 
We very much prefer the simpler plan of single-Member con- 
stituencies, but do not feel absolutely convinced that the 
abnormal condition of society in Ireland may not make it 
necessary to adopt there another, and what in,Great Britain 
would be a worse, system. 


On Tuesday, during the debate on Mr. Macartney’s new 
clause for excluding the Irish Members, Mr. Gladstone treated 
the House to an explanation of his conduct in regard to that 
question. We must quote his very words; no abstract will 
do justice to them :—‘ Undoubtedly I did speak strongly 
against what appeared to me to be a most formidable diffi- 
culty attending the retention of the Irish Members. And 
then I am taunted with having deviated so much from my 
original purpose. I have deviated from it to this extent alone. 
Nothing would have induced me to endeavour to force upon 
the British people and the Imperial Parliament the retention 
of the Irish Members with an unlimited vote. We accepted 
that from the House of Commons, as we accepted the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members from the country.” Here, indeed, 
is an example of the working of ‘“‘the House of Commons’ 
conscience.” There was no real right or wrong in the matter. 
It was simply a case of, “ These, gentlemen, are our principles ; 
but if they don’t suit, why, they can be changed.” Can one 
conceive Mr. Bright, or even Sir Robert Peel, taking up such 
an attitude cn a question of such magnitude ? 





The debate was continued on Wednesday. Mr. Rathbone 
wept over a spoilt Bill, and Mr. J. Wilson blurted out that 
the Irish Members must be kept in order to force Radical 
legislation on Great Britain. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was 
an extraordinarily powerful attack upon Mr. Gladstone’s posi- 
tion, and literally left the Prime Minister without a leg to 
stand on. The plan of exclusion, in the opinion of Mr. Glad- 
ston? and of most of his colleagues, was the best plan. Mr. 
Gladstone himself had said at Manchester in 1886 :—‘I will 
not be a party to giving to Ireland a legislative body to 
manage Irish concerns, and at the same time to having Irish 





Members in London acting and voting on English and Scotch 
business.” After this, Mr. Gladstone might at least have 
made an effort to pass his “in-and-out” scheme. Instead, he 
waited to change his plan till the eve of the day when the 
guillotine was to descend. Mr. Gladstone was unable to 
endure Mr. Chamberlain’s home-thrusts, and showed his un- 
easiness by needless interruptions and wranglings over dates 
which were altogether unimportant. The spectacle was not 
a pleasant one for those who respect the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Balfour closed the debate in a speech of profound states. 
manship. Unfortunately, we have not space to quote the 
passage in which he dealt with ‘“ Home-rule all-round,” and 
showed what would be the position of a country the size of the 
United Kingdom, with four Legislatures and four Executives, 
and the Imperial House of Commons sitting under the 
shadow of the English Legislature. On a division, the new 
clause was negatived by 40 (221 to 181). 


On Thursday, Sir Henry James moved a clause which would 
take away from the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland the power 
which he now possesses of suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act by proclamation. The English Executive has no such 
power, why should the Irish? Mr. Healy declared that the 
Lord-Lieutenant would only be able to act in this matter on 
the advice of the Imperial Executive; but Mr. Courtney 
promptly corrected him, and showed that unless the new 
clause was accepted, the Irish Executive would be able to 
repeal the Habeas Corpus Act by a stroke of the pen. Mr, 
Sexton, however, persisted in opposing the new clause, on the 
ground that rebellion and invasion were Imperial matters, 
that these were the only grounds on which the proclamation 
could be issued, and that therefore the power of proclama- 
tion would, under Home-rule, belong to the Imperial Executive. 
Mr. Gladstone, who had apparently been moved by the weight 
of the Unionist argument, most dexterously turned Mr. 
Sexton’s speech against the Irish contention. He declared 
himself convinced by it that rebellion and invasion were 
purely Imperial matters, that therefore they ought to ke 
dealt with only by Imperial legislation, and therefore he 
accepted Sir Henry James’s amendment. Later, Mr. Mild- 
may’s amendment making it less easy for the Irish Executive 
to act tyrannically towards individuals, was defeated by 40 
(198 to 158). 


Mr. Logan comes out very badly from the correspondence 
concerning the nature of the agreement entered into behind 
the Speaker’s chair. No one pretends that it was understood 
that Mr. Hayes Fisher was to apologise first. Every one but 
Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. Logan hold that it was fully under- 
stood that Mr. Logan would apologise first, and even Mr. 
Marjoribanks says that he (Mr. Marjoribanks) quite took this 
for granted, though he denies that there was any explicit 
engagement on the subject. What appears certain is that 
Mr. Logan availed himself, in the absence of any explicit con- 
tract on the subject, of the assumption of the whole party 
that he would rise first, to conceal his own intention of leaving 
that duty to Mr. Hayes Fisher. But he has gained only dis- 
credit by his manceuvre. 


On Monday, Congress assembled at Washington in “ extra 
session,” and on Tuesday the President sent his expected Mes- 
sage on the Silver question. After dwelling on the “alarming 
and extraordinary business situation, involving the wealth 
and prosperity of all our people,” caused by the silver legisla- 
tion under which the Government are, in effect, forced to buy 
silver with gold—the Treasury issues notes to pay for the silver, 
but those notes, owing to the obligation to keep gold and silver 
at a parity, are redeemable on demand in gold—and on the risk 
that the United States’ gold reserve would be exhausted, the 
President points out that “the operation of the Silver Purchase 
Law now in force leads in the direction of the entire substitu- 
tion of silver for gold in the Government Treasury ;” and 
adds that this must be followed “by the payment of all 
Government obligations in depreciated silver.” The only 
remedy is the repeal of the Silver Purchase Law, and to such 
action the President invites Congress. They must put beyond 
all doubt the intention and ability of the Government 
to pay its way “in money universally recognised by all 
civilised countries.” The Message, though putting the Silver 
| question first, adds an assurance that the necessity for 
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Tariff reform has not been forgotten by the Administration. 
Meantime, the prospects of a simple repeal of the Silver 
statutes remain doubtfal. In the House of Representatives 
there is a clear majority in favour of the President’s pro- 
posal; but the Senate is so nearly divided, that it is 
believed that the Silver men will be able to insist on a 
compromise. 


In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Northbrook called 
attention to the hardship done by the closing of the Mints to 
those inhabitants of India who happened to own uncoined silver. 
“ On June 25th, any man in India who owed his neighbour fifty 
rupees could at once, at a small cost, change his silver into 
rupees and pay his debt. On June 27th, however, after the Act 
was passed, the holder of raw silver of the weight of fifty 
rupees could not get fifty rupees for it, but could only obtain 
the price which it would fetch in the market.” It had been 
calculated by Mr. Balfour that in this way a loss of 
£€200,000,000 had been incurred by the people of India. Lord 
Northbrook also pointed out the injury done to the Indian 
silver-trade by our barbarous regulations in regard to hall- 
marking. He wanted fair-play for silver. Lord Kimberley 
admitted the loss sustained by the holders of uncoined silver, 
and agreed that it was desirable that all obstacles to the free 
use of silver in other ways should be removed. ‘“ He shrank 
from expressing any decided opinion on so abstruse a question, 
but he had never been able to see any good or sound argument 
why voluntary hall-marking should not be substituted for the 
present system.” That is common-sense. 





On Tuesday, Mr. Chaplin moved the adjournment of the 
House, to call attention to the recent changes in the Indian 
currency. His main point was that by a stroke of the pen 
the Government of India had injured the Indian peasant, 
first by depreciating the value of his hoarded silver, and 
secondly by artificially raising the value of the rupee, and so 
increasing the burden cf his indebtedness. Sir William Har- 
court’s reply was most unsatisfactory, and in reality con- 
sisted of little more than “ catching out ” Mr. Chaplin in certain 
minor statements. Mr. Balfour followed in a speech of great 
lucidity. A Finance Minister in this country “ who regarded 
it as a matter of absolute indifference what happened to 
silver” was, in his opinion, in a condition “approaching to 
lunacy.” The Indian Government, like other debtors when at 
their wits’ end how to meet their debts, had adopted the un- 
happy expedient of substituting for “a free and natural coinage 
a coinage as artificial and as unnatural as any issue of incon- 
vertible paper” ever issued! They were driven to v.i:c a step 
“which since the suspension of the Bank payments in 1797 
has never been taken either by England or by any country 
under the control of England.” The Government failed to 
realise that England must suffer “if silver loses its place 
among the measures of exchange-value over a large part of the 
world.” Mr. Balfour ended his speech in a way which indicates 
that he does not blame the Government for not taking up 
bimetallism, so much as for not realising the gravity of 
the situation. Incidentally, he mentioned that ten out of 
twelve members of the Gold and Silver Commission admitted 
the theoretical possibility of bimetallism. 


Sir George Chesney, M.P. for Oxford, calls attention, in 
Monday’s Times, to Mr. Gladstone’s speech on July 11th, 1892 
(just before the General Election), on “the awful story” of 
“what has been, and to a great extent still is, the military 
occupation of Ireland :’—‘ When the Union, by a horrible 
combination of violence and fraud, was forced upon Ireland, 
the number of men kept under arms to prevent Ireland from 
shaking off the Union, rése to close upon 140,000 men. We 
were in the middle of the great European war. All that 
time, when we required to strain every nerve for the pur- 
poses of that war, 140,000,—I think it was 136,000,—were 
detained in Ireland.” Sir George Chesney shows that Lord 
Cornwallis returned to the Government the total strength 
of troops of all kinds under arms in Ireland as 46,000, which 
included 20,000 Militia, of whom it would be impossible to 
speak as “detained” in Ireland, as Ireland was their proper 
home. To get anywhere at all near Mr. Gladstone’s figures, 
it would be necessary to include 60,000 Irish Yeomanry, 
hardly any of whom were embodied at the time, so that they 
were not under arms; and yet Mr. Gladstone, in his speech 
at Penicuik, compared these imaginary 136,000 men to the 
“25,000 to 30,000” men now employed in Ireland “ for keeping 





down the people.” But these 25,000 to 30,000 men now in 
Ireland are regular troops, so that Mr. Gladstone appeared to 
suggest the monstrous exaggeration that all the 136,000 men 
he paraded as the occupying force were regular troops also, 
whereas not 26,000 of them were regular troops. This is a 
curious light upon the way in which Mr. Gladstone’s imagina- 
tion magnifies and distorts the grievances of his béte noire, 
the Act of Union. 


On Saturday last, Mr. Gladstone made a lively speech at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, after distributing the prizes to 
the winners at the National Workmen’s Exhibition. We 
have commented on a part of his speech elsewhere, but may 
add here that he particularly praised a first-class glass 
coffin, which he said he had, from his time of life, inspected 
with special interest. We should be sorry to think that glass 
coffins are likely to increase in number. What is rather 
wanted is wicker or more or less easily decomposed coffins, 
which do not preserve the body from the antiseptic influence 
of the earth. Nor is it desirable to have transparent coffins, 
considering the ghastly changes which even the most stately 
forms must speedily undergo. In recommending the study of 
ancient Greek art as giving the highest possible conception of 
the mixture of beauty and utility attained in the old Greek 
States, Mr. Gladstone was, of course, on ground most familiar 
to him; and this part of his address was very fascinating. 
We may question, however, whether his preliminary attack on 
the idle man did take sufficient account of the leisurely ele- 
ment in all high art. The acute strain of English labour 
could never have produced those singularly graceful studies 
of the human frame under a foot in height, which Mr. 
Gladstone described as disinterred from the tombs of the 
Beotian Tanagra. 





We observe with very great regret that the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is not receiving at 
all the same pecuniary support this year that it received last. 
In June, 1892, it received £3,676 11s. 11d., against only 
£1,811 5s. 5d. in June, 1893. Even taking the whole quarter 
between April and June, the loss of income was over £500; 
but the worst symptom is that May was worse than April, 
and June worse than May, so that the falling-off is progres- 
sive. This looks like a failure of public interest in the 
Society ; and such a Society cannot do its proper work if it is 
to be only capriciously supported. If it is to depend on con- 
stantly repeated efforts to get up the steam by agitation and 
oratorical addresses, half the energy which should be devoted 
to the administrative work of the Society in preventing cruelty 
will be expended on stimulating the public sentiment,—neither 
so useful a task nor one entirely consistent with that sane and 
sober and prudent spirit by which the confidence of the public 
has been gained for the work performed. What is wanted is 
not spurts of eager sympathy from time to time, but steady 
and deliberate sacrifice for one of the most arduous and 
delicate of the benevolent enterprises of our generation. 


The Secretary of the Charity Commission has published an 
answer on behalf of the Commission to the criticisms which 
have appeared in the Spectator and elsewhere on the proposal 
to divert Dean Colet’s endowment from the support of St. 
Paul’s School, to purposes foreign to the wishes of the founder, 
and hostile to the welfare of what is described in the Times as 
the “ best of London day-schools.” The Commissioners justify 
their proposal to limit one-third of the scholarships to boysfrom 
public elementary and minor endowed schools on the ground 
that as a previous and unworkable scheme formulated by 
them had not been carried out, it was “ imperative” to formu- 
late another scheme, though the great efficiency of the school 
as it stands was not denied. It is difficult to see where the 
“imperative” nature of the demand arose, except in the 
wounded amour-propre of the Charity Commissioners them- 
selves. The amended proposal is to leave the scholarships as 
they were, and to give no facilities to the entry of boys from 
Board-schools other than those which they enjoy in com- 
mon with the sons of parents who do not go to the rates for 
the education of their children. Buta yearly sum of £9,000 
is to be taken from the increased revenues of Dean Colet’s 
foundation to found two new schools with scholarships limited 
to the poorer classes. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 9°} —98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
THE PRIME MINISTER'S SENSITIVENESS. 


t iy is with no pleasure, but, on the contrary, with very 

real pain, that we note Mr. Gladstone’s extreme sensi- 
tiveness to the charges brought against him of conspicuous 
and almost unique inconsistency in his changes of front on 
the Home-rule Bill. He interrupted Mr. Chamberlain with 
irregular replies no less than eight times on Wednesday, 
and it cannot be said that in any one of these interruptions 
he succeeded in making a point which attenuated sensibly 
the force of Mr. Chamberlain’s criticism. It seems to us 
that he would place himself in an indefinitely stronger 
position if he were to say frankly, ‘I am well aware that 
T am not proposing at all what I should have liked to pro- 
pose, as the solution of this difficult problem. I am well 
aware that Iam even making myself a party to a course 
which I have declared that I would never be a party to. 
But statesmen have constantly to choose between evils; 
and statesmen with imperfect memories and eager minds 
are very apt to make declarations which, on maturer 
consideration, it becomes their duty to retract. It is 
quite true that I pledged myself in 1886 not to be a party 
to giving to Ireland a legislative body to manage Irish 
concerns, and at the same time having Irish Members 
in London acting and voting on English and Scotch busi- 
ness. I gave that pledge rashly, and I have seen reason 
to revoke it. It seems to me that what I have more than 
once called the great Imperial cause of Home-rule,—in 
other words, the enormous increase to the strength of the 
Empire due to placating Ireland,—requires a good many 
sacrifices of consistency from statesmen as impulsive as, I 
am sorry to say, I have often been. But it is better to sacri- 
fice one’s consistency in petty matters than to imperil a 
great public cause, and I have not hesitated to do so. Nor 
do I in the least regret that sacrifice. I cannot but regret, 
however, that I have been often much too tardy in giving 
notice of a necessary change of purpose. I admit that it 
was very unfortunate that I stated as late as June 30th that 
the Government intended to propose the Ninth Clause to 
the House as it stood in the Bill, when within a fortnight 
I was compelled to state that such a course would be an 
unpardonable waste of the time of the House. The inter- 
vening twelve days brought us no new light on the subject 
which was inaccessible to us before, and it may have been 
sheer reluctance to announce a new change of front before 
it was absolutely necessary to do so, that, together with 
the pressure of business upon the Cabinet and the difficulty 
of securing a reconsideration of the subject by the whole 
of my colleagues when there was so much else for us to 
reconsider, prevented a much earlier announcement that 
the “in-and-out ” plan would be given up. For the rest, 
I have no doubt changed my mind on a good many points, 
under the stress of circumstances; but I have never done 
so except in matters which appeared to me extremely 
insignificant as compared with the principal object 
which the Government had in view.’ If Mr. Gladstone 
had given us such an explanation as that, we at least 
should have received it with frank respect, as repre- 
senting forcibly what had been no doubt his real 
excuse for those inconsistencies which seem to many 
of us, from our point of view, so very much more im- 
portant than they seem to Mr. Gladstone. But instead 
of doing so, the Prime Minister has attempted to explain 
away,—doubtless, to some extent, from very imperfect 
memory of his former declarations,—the inconsistencies 
with which he has been confronted, and to pass over with 
airy indifference that appearance of deliberately masking 
his designs of which his critics have justly complained. 
And thereby he has added greatly, as it seems to us, to the 
irritating character of the policy he has pursued. No 
doubt the real truth is that, with a thousand claims upon 
him, and extreme pressure both on his own time and on 
the time of the Cabinet, he has not fully appreciated either 
the surprising character of his own changes or the appear- 
ance of furtiveness which the very tardy declaration of 
some of those changes gave to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. But that being so, there was all the more reason 
for a frank confession when once the magnitude of his 
inconsistencies, as they appear to his opponents, was 
brought clearly before him. Instead of chafing under the 
criticisms of Mr. Chamberlain as he did, it would have 
been well, we think, to admit them calmly, and to plead 





frankly the mitigating considerations which he had to 
offer. As it is, his opponents will say that if he is go. 
super-sensitive to their criticism, he ought to have been 
rather more sensitive than he was to the errors of judgment 
which gave grounds for that criticism. A statesman who 
is aware that he has shifted his ground often, and very 
conspicuously, should not feel aggrieved when he is called 
shifty. 

What the outside world will never understand is Mr. 
Gladstone’s reason for believing that Home-rule for 
Ireland is, or can be, a great “Imperial” policy at 
all. Of course, we are perfectly aware that he thinks 
a loyal and cordial Ireland to be worth, for the purpose: 
of increasing the strength of the Empire, almost an 
sacrifice that the State could make. But what he will 
never see is that, considering how extremely sensitive he 
himself is to the charges of inconsistency which are brought 
against him, and proved up to the hilt, it is very unreason- 
able not to admit that Unionists have some right to be 
sensitive too, when they see the Irish Party betraying at 
every step their complete dissatisfaction with what is 
offered to them, and their determination to take what they 
can get, not as a full quittance of what we owe them, but 
only as the stepping-stone to further and ever further 
demands and exactions. He knows that he has failed time 
after time in placating Ireland, that the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church was an utter failure so far as its 
placating effect on Ireland was concerned ; that the Land 
Act was a still greater failure from that point of view; 
that Ulster has become as sensitive as he is himself to the 
attacks of opponents ; and that what he now offers to Ire- 
land is denounced by a considerable section of the Irish 
Members as only a new insult, though an insult that they 
will pocket so long as they hope to get new opportunities 
of revenge by pocketing it. Where, then, is that promise 
of new strength to the Empire which makes him speak 
of the great “ Imperial” cause of Home-rule? When 
he is so keenly alive to every reflection on his consistency, 
should not Unionists be keenly alive to every fresh indica- 
tion that, instead of adding strength to the Empire, he is. 
adding new causes of bitterness and acrimony at every 
fresh concession? He feels bitterly wronged when we 
regard his inconsistencies as proofs of indifference to the 
the strength of the Empire. Then why should we not feel 
bitterly wronged when he regards Unionist criticisms on 
the hostile attitude of the Irish Party as proof of our 
incapacity to appreciate the great prescience and bene- 
ficence of his policy? We see every day fresh evidence 
that the Irish Party intend to use their separate Legisla- 
ture and separate Administration for the purpose of 
turning everything upside-down in Ireland; that they 
contend passionately for the right to restore justly evicted 
tenants, to set dynamiters at liberty, so to alter the laws 
that the “ Plan of Campaign” would be legal, so to adjust 
the finances that every Irishman should contribute much 
less than a sixth of what every Englishman contributes to 
the common defence; and yet Mr. Gladstone treats our 
sensitiveness to all these indications of the certain and 
disastrous failure of his policy, as a blindly obstinate kind 
of caprice. Surely a Minister who cannot sit silent while 
any unpleasant criticism is passed upon his personal con- 
duct, should be more able than he seems to be to sym- 
pathise with those who can with difficulty sit silent when 
a policy which is claimed as a great “ Imperial” policy,— 
a policy which is to bring new strength to the United King- 
dom,—is constantly betraying symptoms that it will add to 
our feuds, attenuate our resources, disintegrate the organi- 
sation of our Services, and undermine the whole structure 
of our Constitution. If he is so sensitive to the no doubt 
partially exaggerated and partially misunderstood accu- 
sations brought against him, he ought to tutor himself 
to appreciate the sensitiveness which we feel when we see 
him absolutely obtuse to all the myriad indications that 
he is precipitating us into a sea of new Irish difficulties, 
Irish grievances, and Irish vendettas, out of which we could 
never escape without a disastrous loss of physical, moral, 
and political power. 





THE KHEDIVE, 


HAT the Khedive has returned from Constantinople 
somewhat disappointed by the results of his visit, 

may be assumed without having recourse to any inspired 
sources of information. It could not be otherwise, con- 
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“7.08 igh hopes with which Abbas Pasha proceeded 
sidering a pn thar homage to the rsa who 
: + once the head of his faith and his temporal suzerain. 
tt gon be both foolish and unmannerly for Englishmen 
to rejoice over his disappointment. Though we may not 
be able to share them, we can respect the feelings which 

rompted the Khedive to try to establish his complete 
ence by the aid of the Sultan. Abbas Pasha is 
independ y ae ee 

oung, brilliant, ambitious, and patriotic. What, then, 
vald be more natural than that his first desire should be 
to get rid of foreign influence in Egypt, and to stand 
lone or only assisted by the head of the Mahommedan 
religion? That is, per se, an ambition perfectly reason- 
able and perfectly legitimate. His visit to Stamboul has 
shown him, however, that the notion of establishing his 
independence through Turkey is an _entire delusion. 
Though the Sultan was personally cordial and polite, he 
took care to mark two facts most strongly. First, he showed 
that he considered the Khedive not what the Khedive 
considers himself—the head of a semi-independent State, 
placed, no doubt, under the protection of Turkey, but 
rather in a position of alliance than of vassalage to 
the superior Power—but instead, as a mere feudatory, the 
hereditary Prefect of a great Province, and in no sense a 
Sovereign Prince. This view was marked by the fact that 
precedence was given to the Grand Vizier over the Khedive. 
In other words, the Khedive was treated as a subject, and 
not even as the greatest of subjects. It was as if the 
German Emperor had indicated his view of the dependent 
position of the King of Saxony by giving Count Caprivi 
precedence at a Court function. Next, the Sultan showed 
that he had no intention of risking anything to bring the 
Egyptian question to the front. He was plainly unwilling 
to make the slightest sacrifice to help the Khedive to 
obtain the departure of the English garrison. He was 
willing, no doubt, to say plenty of smooth things, and to 
let still smoother things be hinted and whispered by his 
entourage ; but when it came to a question of acting, the 
blankest, solidest, dreariest wall of non posswmus rose up 
before the ardent young Egyptian. The Sultan would 
clearly do nothing but play for his own hand and for 
safety. That was the net result of the negotiations, and 
the practical value of this result was not lost upon a man 
of the Khedive’s clear-sightedness and intelligence. 

The Khedive’s first attempt to gain a position of power 
and independence has thus been frustrated, and he returns 
to Egypt in no better a position from his point of view than 
when he left it. Under these circumstances, we venture 
with all respect to place before his Highness certain sug- 
gestions which, even if he does not consider them worth 
acting on, will, we feel sure, be held by him to be at least 
worth considering. Put plainly and frankly, we believe 
that his best way of gaining that power and independence 
which he naturally, and from his point of view rightly, 
desires, is to accept thoroughly and unreservedly the pre- 
sent position at Cairo, to throw in his lot with the English, 
and to work heartily with them in improving the moral and 
material position of his country. If the Khedive were to do 
this, in ten years’ time he would possess an influence and 
importance equal to that of the foremost rulers and states- 
men in Europe. The English not only could not refuse his 
aid in carrying-out their reforms, but would accept it most 
gratefully. Yet, were he active in the work, his position 
a Khedive would enable him to absorb practically the 
whole credit of success. Whatever relief was gained by 
the fellaheen—and relief for the fellaheen, and the 
mprovement of the finances, and the reform of the 
Administration, are synonymous terms—would be carried 
to his account, and he would gain a measure of respect, 
Popularity, and devotion such as has belonged to few 
Tulers on the Nile. Ten years’ careful nursing of the 
syptian estate, under a régime of reform in which the 

hedive took the lead with vigour and determination, 

would enable the chief encumbrances to be got rid of, and 
would place the Khedive in a financial position stronger 
-_ that of many of the Sovereigns of Europe. By 
‘arning to work heartily with the English officials by 

gaining their confidence and by understanding their 
methods, the Khedive would, after a period such as we 
ave indicated, be able to say, and to say without fear of 

Autadiction, that a great deal, if not all, the foreign in- 
uence at Cairo might be done away with. A Khedive with 

ges notions of government could be trusted to stand 
ne, far sooner than a Khedive who refused to do any- 





the next Session also 


thing to help his countrymen as long as a single red-coat 
remained at Cairo. 

That the Khedive may have already looked at the 
matter in this light, and have decided that the prospect 
is one with no attractions for him is, of course, possible. 
A man of his intelligence who is, besides more keenly 
and deeply interested in this subject than any one else in 
the world, has probably already turned the matter over 
in every possible way. Still, even an old idea, when 
put in a new light, and from another side, is capable of 
yielding results. There is, also, an aspect of the case 
which it is improbable that the Khedive has canvassed, 
because it is not one which would have occurred to any 
person, however quick and able, who had not lived in 
England. It is this. The Khedive is now only a name 
in England; and a name with rather a hostile ring in it. 
If, however, the Khedive were to throw in his lot generally 
with the English, and were to show that he is willing to work 
with them for a common object, he would very soon become 
an extremely popular and much-respected personage. But 
if once Abbas Pasha were to gain the confidence of English 
public opinion, he would find his position as Sovereign 
of Egypt enormously strengthened. ‘To begin with, if 
he had any difference of opinion with the bureaucracy of 
Cairo, public opinion here would be more than likely to 
take his side, and to see that his will should prevail. The 
notion, too, that he was being bullied by the Foreign Office 
would at once evoke a strong feeling in his favour. As it 
is, no expression of English public opinion ever arises to 
help him, for it is nipped in the bud by the belief, 
whether erroneous or not is no matter, that he is hopelessly 
unfriendly to England. In yet another respect would the 
Khedive find that being a popular personage in England 
would greatly strengthen his hands. Support from 
England would enable him successfully to defy any 
attempt on the part of the Sultan to treat him as a 
mere vassal. If the Khedive were the friend of England, 
pretensions of the kind which lately annoyed him at 
Constantinople would be met in such a way by our 
diplomatists as to secure their abandonment. If the 
Sultan were told that if he continued to treat the Khedive 
as a person of lower rank than the Grand Vizier, we 
should have to take steps to make our view of his inter- 
national position clearer, he might depend upon it that 
no more slights of this kind would be manufactured in 
Stamboul. Were the Khedive a person without a political 
understanding, it would be both useless and foolish to 
address him as we have ventured to address him in this 
article. A petit-maitre among Sovereigns would simply 
be annoyed at the notion of advice from a newspaper. 
The Khedive, however, in spite of his youth and high 
‘spirit, may be relied on to take a reasonable view of the 
matter. He may or may not think it worth while to 
consider seriously the line of conduct we have indicated, 
but his known ability and the keen political instinct which 
belongs to all his family will prevent him from treating 
our plain speaking as something irrelevant and imperti- 
nent. That the Khedive’s readiest way to freedom is 
through throwing in his lot with the English, and that 
a specially favourable opportunity is now offered him for 
adopting this course, is our firm belief, and it is with all 
sincerity that we commend these suggestions to his 
Highness. 





THE AUTUMN NIGHTMARE. 


HE only remaining question of any real interest for 

the present Session is that of the next Session. 
Will Parliament, at its rising after a good eight months 
of hard work, adjourn to the middle of November, as Mr. 
Gladstone tells us that the Government are “ disposed ” to 
advise; or will the prorogation then take place, and a new 
Session begin on November Ist, as Mr. Labouchere proposes 
in Truth ; or will Parliament be permitted to take three 
months’ real holiday before it begins to work again at the 
exhausting treadmill which grinds out so very little meal ? 
We will not venture to state that there will be no autumn 
Session, for with the passionate party feeling that seems 
to prevail on the subject, it is perfectly possible that the 
pretence of an autumn Session is almost a question 
of life and death to the Ministry. When even Mr. 
Labouchere, who has some sober and sane elements 
in his view of the matter, and who contends that if 
is to be encumbered with a 
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the Irish Home-rule Bill, Great Britain will be sacri- 
ficed to Ireland instead of being brought into friendly 
alliance with Ireland,—when even Mr. Labouchere wants 
to open the next Session on November Ist, and to sit 
on steadily, “with a short interval at Christmas,” till 
“the principal Bills of the Newcastle programme have 
beer sent up to the Lords,” we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the Radical Party is pledged very deeply indeed to 
the policy of Parliamentary slave-driving, and that the 
Government may hardly dare, even if it passionately 
desires, to save the health, and perhaps the life, of its most 
influential Members by a reasonably long relaxation of the 
high political tension now prevalent. But this much we 
will venture to predict, that if after this very exhausting 
Session, Parliament meets again at all before the begin- 
ning of the year, the time nominally gained by that course 
will not be really gained, but worse than wasted. Parlia- 
ment will reassemble, whether it be after an adjournment 
or a prorogation,—it matters not which,—in a very captious 
condition of mind. There will be plenty of material 
for the development of that captious condition. Either 
the Irish Members will be in great dudgeon that they are 
not to have their Home-rule Bill sent up again to the 
Lords, or the British Members will be in great dudgeon 
that their interests are again to be postponed to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ruling passion; and in either case we may expect 
frequent outbursts of wrath. All sorts of grievances will 
have accumulated during even the few weeks of Recess. 
The policy of the evacuation of Egypt, as Mr. Labouchere 
himself insists, will be crying-out to the Radicals for a 
more serious and practical recognition. Trade, in all 
probability, will still be at a very low ebb. Silver will be 
still sinking, and causing collapses of credit. Agriculture 
can hardly advance in the interval between a very bad 
harvest and the approach of winter. If the strikes are at 
an end, Labour will be in its angriest mood; and if they 
are not at an end, Labour will be even harder pressed, and 
Capital far more disposed to find fault with everybody. 
Under such circumstances, we do not for a moment believe 
that even two full months would suffice to carry so much 
as the Employers’ Liability Bill through the House of 
Commons, and certainly not to thresh-out the many difficult 
problems of the Parish Councils Bill. Mr. Gladstone is 
never at his best in the winter, and there will be all the 
more anxiety about his health on account of the very 
inadequate holiday and the great pressure of political 
responsibility upon him. The Welsh will be quite un- 
governable if the Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales is not to be taken up seriously ; and the Temperance 
party will be quite ungovernable if it is, for there will cer- 
tainly be no room for two such very big omnibuses as these 
to go abreast through Temple Bar. With all these irritants 
to stimulate the susceptibilities of an already exhausted 
House of Commons, it is safe to predict with some con- 
fidence that the autumn Session will turn out the most 
dreadful failure of the year, that it will not advance the 
Newcastle programme by one single step, that it will only 
set the Gladstonians quarrelling among themselves, and 
give the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists all sorts of 
opportunities of profiting by their jealousies and disap- 
pointments. 

Party spirit is a powerful goad, no doubt, but it is a 
goad which not only produces a spirit of contrariness, not 
to say vice, in the victim, but it inflames the passions of 
those who use it; and the more it is brandished and 
applied, the more unmanageable the despots themselves 
become. The defect of “the beneficent whip,” of which 
Carlyle was so great a eulogist, was not so much in its 
ineffectiveness with the slave, as in the insolence it pro- 
duced in the slave-driver. Add to this danger that feeling 
of exhaustion which unnatural conditions and the strain 
of incessant sacrifices inevitably produce, and it is perfectly 
certain that so far from the extra time devoted to riding 
down foes being profitable to the victors, it will produce 
again and again scenes like those which disgraced the 
House of Commons on July 27th. Every man knows by 
his own experience that if in the insolence of self-will he 
determines to do more than he can do, the certain result 
is that he actually achieves much less than he can do. But 
when the agent who makes this attempt is not a single 
person but a great Assembly, all the causes of failure are 
exaggerated tenfold. There is more friction, more irrita- 
bility, infinitely less willingness to acknowledge failure, and 
as a general result a hundred times the incapacity to keep 





z a 
the tongue silent and the will steadfast, which the individ: 

over-worker experiences. The autumn Session, whetherity 
an adjournment or a fresh start, will be the best illustrat) : 
of the maxim, “ More haste worse speed,” that the Me. 
Government has yet experienced. They were not fool 
but wise, in postponing the first meeting of Parliament 
this year to the very end of January, virtually Februapy. 
but that was the wisdom which came of a little 3 
Ever since, they have been spurring-on the jaded House 
of Commons till it has become, in temper at least quite 
the inferior House of the Legislature, instead of the One 
with the greater equanimity and the greater. self-con 
fidence, as, in its normal state, it naturally is. Let it 
take no more than a month’s holiday, and we feel sure 
of the result. It will begin with spiritlessness, which 
will soon pass into that nervous irritability of which 
we have already had so many evidences. The Speaker 
knows the House well; and the Speaker, who is one 
of the strongest men in it, has warned it of the jp. 
evitable result of over-work on the character of its pro. 
ceedings. It will creep at first, then get impatient and 
attempt a spurt; then all the jealousies will begin 
to break out. The predominant party will split into 
factions, every one of which will be animated by the 
angriest feeling towards the party which obtains the 
favour of the Government. If the Gladstonians were 
really wise, they would accept Mr. Labouchere’s advice 
about deposing Ireland from her prominent position during 
the next Session; but they would reject his advice as to 
the November meeting as hardly even sane. They would 
take up the most popular points of the Newcastle pro. 
gramme early next year and not sooner. As to what 
these most popular points are, they would try to agree 
among themselves, which they would find very diff. 
cult, but much more difficult, the greater the hurry they 
are in. And they would take partly into account 
not only what the Gladstonians are most eager for, 
but what the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists are 
least indisposed to accept. They will not do this, we 
know. But the more vehement they are about beginning 
at the Newcastle programme, the worse blunders they will 
make. If “fair and gently” does not go very far in their 
day, “ unfair and hurriedly” will soon come to a full stop. 
From a party point of view, we should like exceedingly to 
see the November meeting of Parliament; and even a 
summons for the very first day of November, which is Mr. 
Labouchere’s proposal. It would, in our view, be the hap- 
piest of all choices for Liberal Unionist purposes. But of 
this we are quite sure, an autumn Session will be the ship- 
wreck of any hopes which the Gladstonians now entertain. 





THE SILVER CRISIS. 


HE currency outlook of the world becomes daily more 
dark and doubtful. In the first place, it is evident 

that, though the Indian Government have obtained relief 
by closing the Mints to free coinage of silver—they can no 
longer be throttled at will by the holders of silver—they 
have obtained that relief at what may prove a very heavy 
sacrifice. As yet, the mass of the population of India 
have not realised that the man who two months ago had 
thirty silver bracelets has now only got twenty,—i.., the 
worth of twenty; but when they do, and when the full 
effect of a currency appreciated by law is felt, it is quite 
conceivable that India may show very grave signs of dis- 
turbance. What will greatly add to the trouble is the 
fact that the Indian peasant, in one way or another, 18 
liable to the making of fixed payments, generally for 
interest on loans, and that the burden of these fixed 
payments will be increased by the policy of closing 
the Mints. Before, when silver fell, the burden of all 
silver payments fell with it. Now, however, the burden 
of a sum of rupees payable as interest will remain fixed, 
though the price of silver, measured in gold, continues to 
fall. No doubt Mr. Courtney is right in pointing out that 
the first of these hardships—the depreciation of the silver 
hoards of the Indian peasant—can easily be exaggerated, 
and that since many of those hoards are in coined silver, 
the raising of the price of the rupee will often help rather 
than injure the ryot. Still, when all is said ana done, the 
fact remains that the Indian side of the silver crisis has 
been by no means surmounted, and that if, as seems poe 
sible, the intrinsic value of the rupee falls to 8d. or 9d., ¥¢ 
may need some further means of meeting the difficulty. 
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We say this not because we have come to think that the 
icy adopted by the Indian Government was other- 
r than courageous and sagacious. We fully admit 
that it was absolutely essential for them to shut the 
Mints in some form or other. All we wish to insist on 
ig that the public must not consider the Silver problem 
solved for India. ; F : Ue 

If the outlook as regards silver is black in India, it is 
till blacker in the United States. The resolute character 
of the President’s Message seems to make it likely that the 
silver Purchase Law will be abolished ; that America will 
gease to make great monthly purchases of silver; and that 
in some form, open or veiled, America will become mono- 
metallic. But as soon as this happens, the pressure on 

]d will be greater than ever, and the demand for silver 
Jess, With the natural result that prices measured in gold 
wil fall still more, and that silver, as compared with 
gold, will be further depreciated. Now, though dis- 
inlined as we are to take the side of the bimetal- 
lists, we cannot think, as Sir William Harcourt appears 
to do, that the fate of silver is nothing to us, and 
that England can afford to smile at the trouble of the 
silver-using countries. The notion that since things have 
been made snug in India the Silver problem is over for 
England, is an absurdity. Trade is too essentially inter- 
national for us to be indifferent to the fate of silver, even 

ted that we have managed to keep India from getting 
involved in the crash. Whatever hurts the rest of the 
world must hurt us, since we sell io the whole of mankind. 
Take for a moment what is going on in America. Can 
any sane man pretend that the disturbance of business, 
the breaking of banks, the insolvency of great traders, 
and the general distrust, can have anything but an ill 
effect on the trade of England ? When, then, Mr. Balfour 
says, as he said at the Mansion House last week, and 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, that it behoves 
us to see if something cannot be done to restore silver 
to its old place in the currency of the world, we are 
inagreement with him. That is, in our opinion, not only 
a perfectly legitimate object, but one which demands the 
closest attention of our statesmen. His actual words are 
worth quoting :—“I am convinced,” he said, “ that this 
question is one of the first importance to every man in this 
country; and, although this is not the occasion—and I 
should be the last man to make it so—for advocating any 
particular views of my own as to the way in which we 
ought to solve the great currency difficulties of the world, 
itis incumbent upon every man in this House, whatever 
his convictions may be, to realise that there is a great cur- 
rency difficulty, and that we ought, in no spirit of pharisaic 
optimism, to set our shoulders to the wheel and to do what 
we can to rehabilitate what has been, what ought to be, if 
we are to remain prosperous, a great measure and medium 
of exchange in the civilised world—namely, that silver 
which has been always associated with gold in carrying on 
the commerce of mankind.” A moment’s reflection will 
show how extremely difficult is the position of English men 
of business who trade with countries using a silver standard 
as long as silver is liable to still further depreciation. 
People trade not for the love of it, but to make a profit. 
The merchant’s and the manufacturer’s first thought is, 
‘If I buy or produce at £5 a ton, shall I be able to sell 
at £5>aton?’ Information reaches him that in the East 
he can at this moment get for his goods an amount of 
silver equal to £51 per ton, and he accordingly bargains 
to do so. By the time, however, that he has sent his goods 
and got his silver, the price of silver has fallen, and he can 
bring back no more than £5 per ton. His profit, that is, 
has disappeared in the fall in exchange. Under such cir- 
cumstances, who can doubt that while silver is perpetually 
falling, trade is stopped and injured? Though a steady 
Standard of value is best for trade, a rising standard of 
value does not destroy it. A falling standard, however, 
makes business almost impossible. Whether gold is or is 
hot appreciated we do not pretend to say. But no one, we 
think, can doubt,— (1), that silver is depreciated ; and (2), 
that such depreciation is bad for trade. 

Whether it will be possible to help silver by Govern- 
ment action is a very difficult question. Many persons will 
no doubt declare that Mr. Balfour’s appeal to his country- 
men to do something for silver, is like the episcopal appeal 
over which Mr. Mathew Arnold made so merry. Weare, 
however, inclined to think that the hope of being able to 

something for silver by international agreement is not 





altogether absurd. Short of bimetallism, a use could 
surely be found for silver, and we do not see why a new 
Conference should not be called with a view to discussing 
this matter. For example, we do not see why the Powers 
should not agree,—(1), to make silver legal tender up to 
£10; (2), to bind themselves to issue silver coins for 
discharging debts under £10 at an agreed ratio to 
gold—these might, of course, be also made the basis 
of a note-issue; (3), to let the amount to be coined 
by each State be equal to at least one year’s State 
revenue. As it would be possible to pay all taxes under 
£10 in this silver coin, or in notes based upon it, and as 
there would not be a plethora of it in any country, owing 
to the agreement as to the amount to be coined, there 
would be no risk of the silver notes or coins getting depre- 
ciated, and yet something handsome would be done for 
silver. We do not put these suggestions forth as in any 
sense a final or deliberate scheme, but merely to indicate 
roughly that there are ways of using more silver, short of 
bimetallism, which are worth discussing. These ways of 
doing something for silver would have been discussed at 
the last Brussels Conference but for England, and would 
have had the support of many Continental monometallists. 
It was, in no small measure, our refusal to do anything for 
silver which made the Brussels Conference a fiasco, and 
brought on the present crisis. M. Adolph Soetbeer, a 
leading German monometallist, prophesied what would 
be the result of our action. His words, quoted by 
Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, in the preface to his very 
able and readable pamphlet, “A Colloquy of Bimetal- 
lism,” are worth attention :—‘“I fear that if the English 
Government, on the occasion of the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference, should refuse to submit or 
support practicable propositions destined to extend con- 
siderably the use of silver as legal tender, there will pro- 
bably result a further incalculable depreciation in the 
value of the metal and a very serious appreciation of 
gold, followed by disastrous consequences.” As we have 
said above, the silver crisis is now entering upon its most 
acute stage. Under these circumstances, we hold that 
Mr. Gladstone and the Government should think long and 
carefully before they decide either that there is no need 
to do anything for silver, or that nothing can be done for 
silver. The question is, at any rate, one which ought not 
to be settled off-hand by a joke or a sneer. 





THE GLADSTONIANS ON TORY 
TO HOME-RULE. 


W* observe that Mr. Herbert Gladstone, speaking last. 
Saturday at Knighton, near Leicester, predicted 
for the hundredth time what the Gladstonians have always 
shown a very pronounced wish to believe,—that if the 
Tories come in again, they will give Home-rule to Ire- 
land, though they have fought so resolutely against the 
Gladstonian measure. We cannot understand why the 
Gladstonians are so eager to prophesy this,—unless, in- 
deed, they have already become aware that their eager- 
ness for Home-rule counts to their discredit in the con- 
stituencies, and wish therefore to diffuse the rumour 
that there is nothing to choose between the two parties 
on this head, just as a schoolboy always resorts to the 
“You’re another!” argument, as a full and sufficient 
answer to every accusation. If they really gloried iu 
being the party willing to give Home-rule to Ireland, 
they would be glad to keep the credit to themselves, 
and would prefer at least to think that the loss of 
their support for Irish Home-rule would be equivalent 
to the failure of Irish Home-rule altogether. Yet they 
never take this line. They were from the first, and have 
been all along, only too eager to convince the country that 
the Tories are sure to give Home-rule sooner or later, 
even if Mr. Gladstone’s efforts are in vain. Indeed, Mr. 
Gladstone’s impression that Lord Salisbury was contem- 
plating some enterprise of the sort,—the idea of which, 
no doubt, was in 1885 speculatively entertained by him, 
though never resolved upon,—almost certainly led to Mr. 
Gladstone’s own premature leap in the dark. But it is 
one thing for a party to coquet with an enterprise of 
this kind while it is still quite fresh to them, and quite 
another for that party to be willing to go back to it after 
they have deliberately rejected and fought a long and 
arduous campaign against it. You might as well say that 
because Mr. Fox and some of the Liberals were Gallicans 
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and against war with France in the early days of the 
French Revolution, the remainder of the party would 
have been willing to go back to their old attitude, and 
take the side of Napoleon after his return from Elba. 
The simple truth is that when Lord Salisbury was un- 
wise enough to hesitate and to acquiesce in Lord Carnar- 
von’s negotiations with Mr. Parnell, he soon discovered 
that he had made a grave mistake, not only because the 
Liberal Unionists were utterly opposed to that policy, but 
because the rank-and-file of his own party were quite as 
much opposed to it as the Liberal Unionists themselves. 
Lord Salisbury wavered for a few weeks, but the bulk of 
his party never wavered ; and to talk now of his going 
back to the old blunder of 1885, is like talking of restoring 
the Irish Established Church or re-enacting the repealed 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act. It would simply shatter the Con- 
servative Party into atoms if, after pledging it so deeply as 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have done to resist the 
recognition of Ireland as a separate nation, they were to 
appeal to the Conservatives to create an Irish National 
Parliament and an Irish National Administration. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone could hardly find a statement savouring 
more strongly of pure political delirium than that with 
which he amused the meeting at Knighton last Saturday. 
He had much better have boasted that his father, and 
his father alone, has the full glory of that prescription 
for making the confusion of British and Irish politics 
still worse confounded. No one would ever dispute that 
claim, though, so far as the mere title to the abstract 
idea is concerned, Lord Salisbury might put in a plea 
for it, if it were not much better worth his while to “ give 
alms,” as Shakespeare says, “to oblivion ” to conceal it,— 
that is, to conceal his share in the origination of that 
unfortunate device. 

Why, then, it will be asked, do the Gladstonians seem 
so anxious to share the credit of their political prescription 
for Ireland with Lord Salisbury? In the first place, we 
imagine, for the reason already suggested, because they 
have discovered clearly that though they are committed 
soul and body to that fatal policy, it is one that they would 
rather excuse than make a boast of. It is a heavy burden 
to them, not a feather in their cap. They wish to do all 
in their power to make as little as they can of the nauseous 
element in their policy, and they think the best way is 
to dwell persistently on the fancy that Lord Salisbury’s 
political imagination anticipated Mr. Gladstone’s. An 
idea which the Tories coquetted with before the Liberals 
eagerly adopted it, does not burden the conscience of 
their party so much as it would if they had had the sole 
responsibility both of its invention and its adoption. 
How can it be wholly revolutionary if it can be traced 
back to a Cecil brain? Does it not seem almost venerable 
and constitutional when it has been shown that it was 
admitted into Lord Salisbury’s list of conceivable political 
remedies for Irish discontent, before Mr. Gladstone ven- 
tured to adopt it for his own ? 

Again, the Gladstonians are most anxous to represent 
the one unpopular item in their programme as strictly 
inevitable, as a manifest destiny which no statesman, 
willing or unwilling, can escape. Nothing contributes 
more to impress that wholly false conception on the minds 
of the constituencies than the representation of Irish 
Home-rule as so inevitable that, even if the Gladstonians 
are defeated now, the Tories would be compelled a few 
years hence to take up and brandish the very weapon 
which they had compelled Mr. Gladstone to drop. There 
never was a more baseless notion. If Mr. Gladstone is 
defeated,—as he will be,—Irish Home-rule will be defeated 
for ever. The Irishmen will have to make up their minds 
to be no more than Scotchmen or Welshmen,—nay, no 
more even than mere Englishmen,—contributing their 
fair quota to the opinion and policy of the United 
Kingdom, but no more than their quota. This will be 
a grievous come-down for them, no doubt; but this, un- 
palatable as the notion is to them, is their really manifest 
destiny. In the meantime, the Gladstonians are moving 
heaven and earth to make the constituencies think that 
they had no choice in the matter; and what occurs to 
them as the best mode of showing this, is to proclaim 
their conviction that the Tories themselves will have 
to fall back on this unpalatable policy, even if they 
succeed now in persuading the constituencies to reject 
it. It is in their opinion, like Catholic Emancipation, 
or the Reform Biil, or the Ballot, the inevitable destiny 








of the country, whoever may struggle against ; 
sheer democratic necessity which the ie ee 
age and the development of popular life will brine 
with it as assuredly as it brings the era of 8 
cities and the march of electricity and steam. That ig 
what the Gladstonians wish the people to think; but it is 
the very reverse of the truth. The truth is that the 
march of democracy favours not the multiplication ang 
fostering of these minute nationalities, but their gradual 
and sure extinction. If Home-rule for Ireland were p 
to-morrow, it would have to be abandoned the day after. 
It may be a question whether Alsace and Lorraine shal] 
be ultimately German or ultimately French, but it is 
not a question at all whether Alsace and Lorraine shal] 
ultimately have Home-rule, and exist as a separate State 
And it is the same with Ireland. She cannot stand alone. 
She might, perhaps, if we degenerate sufficiently, lean 
upon the United States or France instead of leaning upon 
England ; but so long as England is what she is, Treland 
can no more make good her claim to Home-rule than 
Scotland, or Wales, or Cornwall. Democracy forbids 
the separate nationality of these snippets of patriotic 
aspiration, especially when the snippet is itself divided 
into smaller snippets, one of which is as determined not 
to be amputated, as the other is to be cut off. 





THE LATEST FRENCH SCANDALS. 


ARIS has been enjoying an aftermath of scandals, 
She has received them, indeed, with the indifference 
which comes of a jaded appetite. Probably, the politicians 
who have provided them did not expect anything different, 
They knew their public too well. But Paris is not France, 
and in these days it is of more importance to have France 
on your side than to have Paris. If the rural electors can 
but be brought to believe that this Cabinet, like all that 
have preceded it, is made up of fools or knaves, its enemies 
will have gained their point. Where parties are so con- 
fused and broken up as they are in France, common hatreds 
are often the only attainable bond of union. Men can 
agree about what they wish to pull down, though they are 
hopelessly at issue as to what they wish to build up. We 
shall know on Sunday-week how far the calculations of the 
scandal-mongers are well founded. The French elector 
keeps his counsel before an election; and he often shows a 
provoking disposition to keep it during an election. It isat 
least possible that the effect of the general discredit which 
has overtaken French politicians may simply be to increase 
the number of those who show their distaste for the pre- 
sent conduct of affairs by declining to have any part in 
making it better. Of all political weapons, abstention is 
the least effective; but for the Continental electorate it 
seems to have an undying charm. 

The revelations began last Saturday, when Norton and 
Ducret were put on their trial for the Cocarde forgeries. 
As no one questioned the character of these documents, 
the interest of the proceedings turned on M. Clémenceau’s 
appearance in the character of a commentator on the evi- 
dence, and on the amount of belief in the Cocarde revela- 
tion which two of the Ministers, M. Dupuy and M. Develle, 
had entertained in the first instance. ‘To outsiders, M. 
Clémenceau’s defence seems complete ; but in Paris it has 
to all appearance only impressed those who had no need 
of being convinced. His innocence of taking bribes might 
be supposed to be established when the papers on which 
his accusers rely for their proofs are admitted to be 
forged. To Englishmen it is further made clear by the 
inherent absurdity of the charge. Before the English 
Foreign Office could have bought M. Clémenceau, they 
must have convinced themselves that he was worth 
buying. But in spite of Norton’s list turning out 4 
forgery, and in spite of the improbability that an English 
Government would have spent public money on securing 
the precarious support of a politician not likely to bem 
office, M. Clémenceau continues to be accused of having 
intrigued with England in opposition to Russia. The 
incident is only significant as showing the persistence 
of the set now made against him. It is, indeed, a 
undesigned tribute to his personal and political eminence. 
If he could be permanently discredited, the chances of 
the Radical Party would be gone. They have no one 
in their own ranks who could fill his place; and when 
by his disappearance they had ceased to be formidable, 
they would no longer retain their present hold on the 
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Qpportunists. Were M. Clémenceau a smaller man, no 
one would pay any attention to the Boulangist attacks 
on him. As it is, there are politicians of a very much 
higher order than M. de Morés who would be well pleased 
if the charge of corruption could be brought home to him. 
It is difficult not to rejoice in iniquity when it is the 
iniquity of a dangerous party leader. In such hands, 
however, as those into which the process of denunciation 
bas now fallen, it may be trusted to defeat itself. There 
has been quite enough in M. Clémenceau’s avowed policy 
and action for the last fifteen years to make him distrusted 
ina country which is gradually finding out the fallacy of 
a Republican concentration that places the conduct of 
affairs in the hands of a faction representing neither 
the opinions nor the wishes of the majority of the nation. 
Accusations like those of the Marquis de Morés can only 
divert attention from the real demerits of M. Clémenceau’s 
career, and benefit where they are intended to injure. 

But if the Cocarde trial has helped to rehabilitate M. 
Clémenceau, it has not been equally kind to the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary. It is doubtful whether 
they were not in the first instance inclined to believe in the 
genuineness of the forged papers; it is certain that after they 
had satisfied themselves that they were forged, they allowed 
them to be made the subject of a debate in the Chamber. 
If M. Dupuy and M. Develle could believe that an official 
of the English Embassy was capable of writing such letters 
as those which deceived M. Millevoye, they can be but 
poorly equipped for the high functions they have to dis- 
charge. They are not, indeed, altogether to blame for this 
defect. It is the misfortune of France that she has come, 
under pressure of circumstances, to be governed by men 
who have little or no preparation for the conduct of affairs ; 
and there is no department in which the want of this pre- 
paration is so quickly visible as in diplomacy. The man 
in the street is always willing to listen to cock-and- 
bull stories about the machinations of foreign Govern- 
ments, and in France it is the man in the street 
who now takes the chief seat in Cabinets and puts 
his name to despatches. But politicians who consent 
to take great duties upon themselves cannot be permitted 
to plead their own incompetence as an excuse for failure 
to perform them. That would have been a very proper 
ground for declining office ; it is none at all for making a 
mess of it. Unfortunately for the two Ministers, their 
liability on the second head of the accusation becomes 
heavier in proportion as they succeed in clearing them- 
selves of their liability on the first head. Let us concede 
that they were never taken in, that they saw all along that 
the Cocarde letters were clumsy forgeries, that their only 
object in not undeceiving M. Millevoye was to make a 
little cheap reputation by exposing him in the Chamber. 
In this case, what is to be said of Ministers who, when 
informed that the character of a friendly Power is about 
to be attacked on testimony which they know to be forged, 
allow the debate to come on, when they might have stopped 
it by telling the author of the attack beforehand what they 
were prepared to tell him as soon as he had made his 
speech ? 

The second revelation is of a more amusing order. It 
is the work of one M. Dupas, an ex-secretary of the 
Director of the Paris Detective Police, and purports to 
disclose the complicity of M. Loubet and M. Ribot in the 
escape of Arton. From the former, M. Dupas alleges that 
he received orders to look very sharply after Arton but on 
no account to arrest him, but it was not until M. Ribot 
had succeeded M. Loubet that M. Dupas was in a position 
to carry out these instructions. At last, on December 
30th, 1892, he actually met Arton at Venice, and faithfully 
fulfilled both parts of his commission. He watched Arton 
sharply, for they breakfasted together in the morning, 
spent the day in each other’s company, and went to the 
theatre together in the evening. Nothing, according to M. 

upas’s account, could have been more unreserved than 
his communications with Arton, nor was their intercourse 
interrupted by any attempt on M. Dupas’s part to obtain 
Arton’s extradition. Nor again, if we accept M. Dupas’s 
story, could there be any misconception on the part of the 
French Government as to the meaning of the instructions 
they had given him. They were kept informed of all that 
passed, and M. Dupas became the channel of sundry offers 
Which Arton desired to make to them. If the narrative 
Were only true, the case against M. Loubet, and still 
more against M. Ribot, would be complete. They 


thought that Arton’s disclosures might be compro- 
mising, and they took such simple measures as occurred 
to them to keep him at a distance. The weak point 
of the story is that it rests on nothing but M. 
Dupas’s word. The surprising thing about the inci- 
dent is the way in which the Cabinet have treated it. 
In a semi-official note M. Dupuy has disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for the non-arrest of Arton, but he has been 
equally careful not to express any disbelief in the accuracy 
of the story, so far as it affects his predecessors. “ Even 
admitting,” he says, “that the allegations are true,” they 
do not concern the present Ministry. The acts, “rightly 
or wrongly ascribed to preceding Ministers,” involve the 
present Cabinet in no responsibility. M. Dupuy will 
hardly be the gainer by this ostentatious refusal to com- 
mit himself to any opinion as to the conduct of M. Loubet 
and M. Ribot. One mark of innocence is unwillingness to 
believe in another’s guilt, and it would not have cost M. 
Dupuy much to express his conviction that the two ex- 
Prime Ministers have been falsely accused by M. Dupas. 
Such a declaration might have added nothing to the force 
of M. Ribot’s denial, but it would certainly have presented 
his successor in a more agreeable light. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF CONSERVATISM. 


E Liberal-Unionists are in such close community 

of interest with our Conservative allies that we 

have the strongest possible motive for following with 
attention the evolution of their political character; and 
at the same time, being free from any organic connection 
with them, we are in a peculiarly favourable position for 
observing the dominant currents of Conservative opinion. 
That a very great change has taken place in the character 
and policy of the party within the last few years, and that 
this change is mainly to be attributed to the alliance with 
the Liberal-Unionists, no one denies; but it is to be noted 
that even by Conservatives the new development is usually 
regarded as a merely superficial and temporary adoption of 
Liberal opinions dictated by political opportunism, though 
opportunism far removed from that of the ordinary time- 
serving type. To some extent this, no doubt, is true 
in the case of the older men, who were nurtured and 
had grown to eminence in the old traditions. With them 
the change has been of the nature of a compromise to 
which they have been compelled by the need of conciliat- 
ing the Liberal opponents of Home-rule. But the point 
to which we wish to call attention is that around the older 
men a new growth of Conservatism has been arising, in 
which the new views are not artificially superadded to the 
old traditions, but in which both are combined in living 
organic union. The resulting political type has a character 
quite different from that either of the older Liberals, or 
of the former generation of Tories. In some ways it is 
superior to both. The new Conservatism is at once pro- 
gressive and traditional; it is deeply imbued with that 
true historical feeling which looks to the past not in the 
spirit of reaction, but as a basis for construction in the 
future; and, to a great extent, it is free both from the 
taint of narrowness and selfishness which has always clung 
to Toryism, and from the sterilising influence of that self- 
confident but dreary and soulless utilitarianism which has 
too often impoverished the heart and intellect of Liberals. 
We are describing something which is hardly yet 
sufficiently developed for strict definition ; but that such 
a school of Conservatism is forming itself, and that it 
is the school which must increase while others decrease, 
becomes more and more apparent. It is no mere transient 
product of the agitation for the Union, or of any other 
momentary necessity, but is deeply rooted in the political 
needs of the time, and is sure to prove enduring. If the 
Home-rule catastrophe had never occurred, the pressure of 
the new democratic order would of itself bave tended to 
produce some such revolution in the character and policy 
of Conservatism, though in that case the revolution might 
have been less dramatic in its origin and slower in its pro- 
gress. As it is, however, the stress of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy and the alliance with Liberal Unionism have 
been the chief factors in the new development. From that 
alliance, and from its absorption of the middle classes, 
which, even before 1886, had been proceeding, the Con- 
servative Party of to-day has imbibed, in addition to what 
was good in its own traditions, much of what was best in 





the Liberal traditions as well. It has all the strength that 
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comes to it from its long connection with the counties, the 
home and source of what is best in the English character ; 
and, at the same time, its recently acquired hold on the 
great towns has substituted breadth for the narrow- 
ness of the country, and has tempered the adventurous 
extravagances of aristocratic Toryism by the infusion 
of the practical and commercial spirit of the middle 
classes. Just as the Liberal Party was, on the whole, 
the best organ for the government of England through- 
out the greater part of the half-century following the 
first Reform Act, while many glaring abuses had still 
to be corrected and the State to be placed on wider 
foundations, so we are inclined to think that a Conserva- 
tive Party of the kind we have described will be found 
best suited to the needs of the time before us. Our needs 
now are constructive; there are no obvious and unques- 
tionable abuses and restrictions to be swept away ; it is a 
time for cautious and gradual advance. The Liberal 
movement has degenerated into a movement of disintegra- 
tion, and it is only in the Conservative Party that a basis 
for construction can be found. While the Liberal 
ascendency lasted, the function of the Conservatives 
was merely negative,—to oppose, sometimes wisely, more 
often unwisely, the slow but irresistible current of 
revolution which, under Liberal guidance, was con- 
ducting us to the democratic goal. In that direction, 
however, we have now reached our limits. Such faddist 
proposals as “One man, one vote,” or the abolition of 
all property qualification, though they are necessary to 
giving theoretic completeness to the democratic character 
of our suffrage, are not, we think, likely to have much 
attraction for the English mind, and, at all events, their 
adoption would not mean any great alteration of the pre- 
sent conditions. Our Government is now substantially a 
complete democracy, and the Conservatives are showing 
a praiseworthy readiness to accept that fact with all 
the good and evil that it implies. They realise that 
their true policy is not to thwart the democracy in 
all its aims, but to guide and educate it, and to 
enlist on the side of their party such Conservative in- 
stincts as it possesses. These, we believe, are neither 
few nor feeble. We should not be surprised if, in 
the long-run, the chief disadvantage of democratic rule 
proved to be its rigidity and immobility rather than 
its changeableness, though, till the movement against 
property and the first outburst of general destructive- 
ness have spent their force, the danger is all on the other 
side. While this danger threatens us, the mission of Con- 
servatism is to preserve the shelter of a Constitution over our 
heads, to elevate gradually the democracy to a sense of politi- 
cal prudence and responsibility, and to inspire it with that 
traditional spirit and that consciousness of noble national 
life in which it is still so wanting. The possession of 
such a mission is a high privilege for a party, and is 
a great advance on the merely negative attitude and 
political-brake functions of the past. Conservatism as 
a political creed has, in this way, received a moral and 
intellectual basis such as it never before possessed, and its 
changed status is attested by the steady drift towards it 
of all the best intelligence of the time, a drift which was 
at one time equally well marked in the direction of 
Liberalism. Liberalism, even the degenerate Liberalism 
of to-day, is still indeed strengthened in some degree by 
the memory of its former strength, and Conservatism in 
like manner weakened by the memory of its former 
weakness; but this will not long continue. The demo- 
eracy will soon learn to distinguish between the party 
from which comes solid and practical, if unpretentious, 
work, and the party which lives on vague promises and 
devotes its energies to the pursuit of political will- 
o’-the-wisps. When we have defeated Home-rule—and 
it is only on that supposition that we should have 
any heart for looking into the political future—the super- 
—" belief in Liberal infallibility will receive its death- 
blow. 

Much of what is best in the new Conservatism is never- 
theless a heritage from the older and purer Liberalism, but 
one element of strength it possesses which, it must be 
admitted, is of purely native growth. That spirit of 
reverence and loyalty which, as it were, consecrates the 
institutions of temporal government and clothes them 
with a religious sanction, is in the main a Tory tradition. 
Liberals have always been too much absorbed in sweeping 
away abuses, to have opportunity for the cultivation of 








such a spirit, which might only, in any case, have sap 
their energy for the necessary work of bold and unhesitatiy, 
reform. Limitations, however, even if temporarily a source 
of strength, sooner or later make themselves felt; and a 
little more of this spirit might have saved the party from 
embarking on its recent course of wilful destructiveness 
The Tories, it must be confessed, never succeeded an 
expressing this sentiment of religious reverence with much 
attractiveness, or in giving to it much purity or elevation 
With them, the true faith usually degenerated into as 
idolatrous superstition, consecrating wrong and stupidit 
and placing obstacles in the way of intelligence and justice, 
Nevertheless, one feels that even in the extravagance of 
divine right there is something not wholly false, ang 
something which is more than ever needful at the 
present time. If the new Conservatism can succeed jn 
giving more perfect expression to this spirit of reverence 
and loyalty, if it can succeed in surrounding our ancient 
institutions with the glamour of religion and imagination 
and in teaching the democracy that they are not to be 
mended and tinkered according to the dictates of a cold 
utilitarian logic, or at the suggestion of every chance in- 
convenience, it will have gained for itself a new and fruit- 
ful source of influence, and further claims to the admiration 
and respect of all good citizens. 








COUNTY SONGS. 


Ko those to whom literature is a reality and not merely 
a certain amount of printed matter, the songs of country. 
people have a charm which nothing can surpass. Shakespeare 
has let us see plainly how dearly he loved the snatches of 
verse that “the spinners and the knitters in the sun” croon 
to themselves over their work,—songs that “dally with the 
innocence of love like the old age.” Nor was Shakespeare 
alone. “All the better brothers” of poetry, during and since 
his time, have shown their appreciation of those songs which, 
“as the French book sayeth,” “rise with the larks from the 
furrows.” We have a fair number of the older songs of the 
people already garnered—for example, the collection of 
“Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England,” edited by 
Robert Bell and published by George Bell some years ago; and 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s “Songs of the West”—but hitherto there 
have been comparatively few attempts to get at what the 
country-people are singing at this very moment, to obtain, 
that is, the authentic airs and words which might have been 
heard any day this summer, “when Tom came home from 
labour, and Ciss from milking rose.” In a book entitled 
“English County Songs,” just published by the Leadenhall 
Press, and edited by Miss Lucy Broadwood and Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland, a real effort has, however, been made not merely to 
disinter the survivals of another age, but to print and pub- 
lish what the country-people still sing when they are among 
themselves and are not showing-off to “gentlemen from 
London.” Instead of “plodding with antiquaries” in search 
of this or that fragment of an old ballad, and rejecting every- 
thing that seems modern and up to date, the editors have 
given us the songs of the people just as they found them. 
The interest of their book, in a word, consists in the fact 
that they have caught “the songs which seem to have 
sprung up, no one knows how, within the last century 
or century-and-a-half.” That this was not an easy task 
will be realised by any one who has ever been a searcher 
after any form of country-lore. Your countryman has 
a deep-seated suspicion that the inquirer is trying to 
get information in order to “score off” him as a be- 
nighted old chaw-bacon, and he is, as it were, perpetually 
cautioning himself after the manner of the police: “ Remem- 
ber that any statement you may now make may be used 
against you on some future occasion.” That is the exact 
attitude of the people when asked point-blank to sing or 
repeat any old songs they may happen to know. As one of 
the editor’s friends wrote: “ No sooner do they see my paper 
and pencil than they become dumb; in fact, not only dumb 
but sulky.” One of the most interesting examples of the 
modern country songs included in the collection of Miss 
Broadwood and Mr. Fuller-Maitland was communicated to 
them by Mr. Henry Strachey. The tune is exceedingly 
attractive, and the words, though superficially poor and even 
commonplace, have, as it were, behind them a real literary 
flavour. They go home to the heart of the country-people— 
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of that there can be no doubt. Here is the first verse and 


chorus :— 
“[’m a man that’s in trouble and sorrow, 

That once was light-hearted and gay ; 

Not a coin in this world can I borrow, 
Since my own I have squandered away. 

J once wronged my father and mother, 
Till they turned me out from their door, 

To beg, starve, or die, in the gutter to lie, 
And ne’er enter their dwellings no more. 


Cho. I’m a man that’s done wrong to my parents, 
And daily I wander about, 
To earn a small mite for my lodging at night, 
God help me, for now I’m cast out.” 
There is something very English about the whole song. In 
the next verse we are told how the father ordered his son off 
the premises, but how the mother secretly met him, “for to 
give me a crown, with her head hanging down.” The third 
yerse recounts how the outcast’s sister has married a squire, 
and “rides in her carriage so free;” and in the fourth there 
is the inevitable “take a warning,” and the resolve of the hero 
of the tale to do better, “and prove to my friends I’m a man.” 
Mr. Henry Strachey is stated to have taken down the words 
from a collier in Bishop Sutton, Somerset, but the song is in 
no way restricted to the West. The present writer found 
that a parlour-maid living in a London flat, but hailing from 
Essex, had got the words “copied down in her book.” Mr. 
Strachey tantalises us by a further statement that there exists 
another song to the same tune which begins, “ Come down, 
then, and open the door, love!” but that he has found it im- 
possible to recover any more of the words. That is a real 
misfortune, for the beginning of this serenade of the lane is 
most promising. Another delightful song, though not one of 
which it can be said that “ the story’s heart still beats against 
its side,” is “ The Jolly Ploughboy.” The first verse has a 
splendid swing :-— 
“There were two loving brothers, two brethren were born, 
Two brethren whose trades we still keep ; 
The one was a ploughman, a planter of corn, 
The other a tender of sheep.” 
That is a good reminder that the need of “corn for our bellies 
and wool for our backs” is still the prime fact of material 
existence. “The Seasons of the Year,” a song out of Sussex, 
“sung by Mr. John Burberry, gamekeeper,” has a delightful 
couplet :— 
“When spring it come on, the maid to her cow, 
The boy to his whip, and the man to his plough.” 
No one who, when the frost has got out of the ground, has 
watched the curtain rise on the great drama of the farm, will 
fail to feel the charm of this simple distich. The words are 
areal home-thrust for those who know and love the country. 
“The Prickly Bush” is a very curious song. In its grimness 
and suppression it approaches certain of the old ballads, and 
yet there is a modern ring in it. An excellent roystering 
_ probably dating from the time of the Restoration, 
egins :— 
: “Oliver Cromwell, lay buried and dead 
(Hee! haw! buried and dead), 
There grew an old apple-tree over his head 
(Hee! haw! over his head) ;” 
—and ends with the intimation that “the saddle and bridle they 
lie on the shelf,”—an intimation that the wearisome reign of 
the saints and the Major-Generals, with their eternal ridings 
ap and down the country to enforce godliness and sobriety, 
are over and done with for good and all. We have no room 
todo more than mention a very fascinating nonsense-song 
contained in this truly delightful collection. It begins,— 
“There was a pig 
Went out to dig 
On Christmas day in the morning,” 
—and goes on in this style through all the animals,—recounting 
how the sparrow went out to harrow, and the cow to plough. 
“It doesn’t sound much told like this,” as the man said when 
he tried to give his friends a sketch of the plot of Romeo and 
Juliet, “ but its capital reading in the book.” 
The “ Love-Songs of Connacht” (Fisher Unwin, London), 
collected and translated by Mr. Douglas Hyde, does for the 
wildest of the Irish provinces what “English County Songs ” 
does for England. But what a change it is from one book 
to the other. Far wider seas than those of St. George’s 
Channel dash between the two sets of poems. The whole 
way of looking at life and beauty and love and man and the 


atmosphere of Mr. Hyde’s book is absolutely complete. The 
introductory notes to the songs, for example, were apparently 
originally written in Irish, and have since been translated 
thence into a very Irish, though by no means unpleasant, 
kind of English. The first thing necessary to say about the 
book is that it is a very charming one. Though it sounds 
presumptuous for any one who “has not a word of Irish” to 
say so, the love-songs in Mr. Hyde’s translation keep their true 
character. And very wonderful that characteris. They are 
not, no doubt, great poetry; but there is something in them 
which kindles the imagination and haunts the memory. No 
one can read such songs as these and not be strangely and 
inexplicably moved,—moved, that is, beyond the apparent 
worth of the words and of the emotions they excite. Even Bos- 
well felt it. A shadow of awe and enchantment falls across 
his page as he recounts how Dr. Johnson for the first time 
heard a woman “ singing a song in the Erse language ” as she 
sat at her spinning-wheel. Wordsworth made the haunting 
power of this mysterious spell immortal :— 
“ Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 
One of the best songs in Mr. Hyde’s book—and, mind, it is 
a modern song; there is no more “ plodding with antiquaries” 
here than in the former book—is a girl’s lament that she 
cannot marry her lover :— 
“Tam sitting up 
Since the moon rose last night, 
And putting down a fire, 
And ever kindling it diligently ; 
The people of the house 
Are lying down, and I by myself. 
The cocks are crowing, 
And the land is asleep, but me.” 
In another song we find a delightful pastoral note; and yet 
how different would have been the English way of expressing 
the same feeling :— 
“You promised me—and told me a falsehood— 
That you would be with me at the pen of the sheep. 
I let a whistle and a thousand shouts for you, 
And I found nothing in it, but the lambs a-bleating.” 
The peculiar melancholy note common to all purely Celtic 
poetry is everywhere apparent in these songs. Take, for 
example, the following piece of prose translation from 
one of them:—‘Let us go to the mountain, Listening 
to the raven, In the black, sorrowful valleys, Where the 
deer speaks; By this book in my hand, O lovely cool 
of the fair tresses, I would remain with you in solitude 
Until the day would waken.” The full effect of these 
songs cannot, however, be given by “snippets” of quotation. 
They must be read at large if the “extreme characteristic 
impression ” which they are capable of producing is to be 
obtained. Then only does one get the true Irish atmosphere, 
that air which is at once limpid and mysterious, clear and yet 
misty—the description would not be true to Ireland if it were 
not a “ bull ”—an air which blends the sad and the absurd in 
equal proportions. All we can do here is to put up a finger- 
post to a very fascinating little volume. No doubt some 
readers will say of the songs it contains, as Dr. Johnson said 
of Ossian,—i.e., that any man could write them “ who would 
abandon his mind to it,” but others better advised will find in 
them a true source of delight. 





DISTRACTION AND DIVERSION. 
N English Bank-holiday generally gives the impression 
that the people of this country value leisure more for 
the purposes of distraction than for those of diversion. Cer- 
tainly we betray one of the weakest points in the national 
character when we invoke a crash of chords or discords to 
assure us that there is no danger of our being required to 
possess our souls in patience, just when there is really a bare 
chance of our having time to possess our souls for a few hours. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his interesting address on Saturday at 
the Agricultural Hall, said :—‘There is no proper place, no 
divinely ordered place, upon this earth of ours, for the idle 
man.” But he certainly did not mean to contradict Words- 
worth’s saying :— 
“Nor less I deem that there are Powers 


Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 





charities of hearth and home are so utterly different. The Celtic 


In a wise passiveness.” 
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Nine out of ten of the Bank-holiday-makers would be not more 
but less idle if they could use the Bank-holidays of the year 
in learning for themselves exactly what a “ wise passiveness ” 
means. It surely does not mean giving yourself up to dis- 
tractions. After the age of childhood, after the age when 
one tastes of the various competing interests and pleasures of 
the world, as a bee sips at the various flowers of summer,—to 
see where the greatest supply of sweet and nutritive food is to 
be found,—there is no excuse for mere distractions. Children 
seem to need the mere physical exercise of their various senses, 
if only to convince themselves of the store of latent energy 
within them; and there is, therefore, plenty of excuse for them 
in the delight afforded by genuine distractions. But men and 
women need not distractions, but diversions, when they want to 
renew the energies within them. As Mr. Gladstone said of his 
friend the great physician, who relieves the strain on his anxiety 
and attention by reading books on metaphysics and theology in 
the intervals of his study of disease and his self-questionings 
as to the most appropriate cure, change of attitude is one of 
the most effectual sources of rest. Distractions only draw 
the mind out of itself. Diversions do not draw it out of itself, 
but help it to find and develop the true self by relaxing the 
tension through which it is exhausting itself, and substi- 
tuting interests which foster the growth of a “wise pas- 
siveness.” Metaphysics and theology are not for every man, 
but these, or poetry, or meditation of any coherent kind 
on the mystery of life, are the best avenues to a “ wise 
passiveness.” Grown-up men and women ask to find them- 
selves, and not lose themselves, in their diversions. They 
want to loosen the tension of the stretched bow, but not to 
lose their command of the purposes for which they stretched it, 
—rather, indeed, to improve and strengthen that command. 
That is the exact difference between a distraction and a diver- 
sion. In a true distraction you lose yourself, you bewilder 
yourself, you give yourself up to a giddy whirl of sensuous 
experiences. In a true diversion you remind yourself of what 
you really are, of what you really care for outside the sphere 
of your professional work, of the ideal aims you have in life, 
of the softer sounds to which the din of the world usually 
deafens you, of the brighter visions to which the lust of the 
eye blinds you, of the course you wish to steer, of the nature 
into which you desire to grow. Distractions exhaust, while 
true diversions nourish, the soul. Matthew Arnold says of us 
Englishmen,— 
“In cities should we English lie, 
Where cries are rising ever new 


And man’s incessant stream goes by, 
—We who pursue 


Our business with unslackening stride, 
Traverse in troops with care-filled breast 
The soft Mediterranean side, 

The Nile, the East, 


And see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 

And never ounce possess our soul 
Before we die.” 


And certainly the spectacle of a Bank-holiday is a spectacle 
which confirms Matthew Arnold’s picture of our restless life, 
for it shows that an impatient restlessness is even our best-loved 
rest. Even when the choice of possessing our soul is offered to 
us, we prefer to drown it in a clash of drums or a shout of 
laughter. The only way in which we possess our souls is by 
pursuing the same unchanging occupations from day to day. 
And we desist from them only to give them new zest, not to give 
them new meaning. Now zest is merely the sense of fresh 
appetite with which we return to a meal after a certain interval 
of fasting; and, so far as we can see, it is only to seek a new 
zest, not a new ideal, that the great majority of Englishmen 
put their work behind them, and seek what they are pleased 
to call “recreation.” They do not want to find a fresh 
clue to life as a whole, but only a revived energy for 
their ordinary work, and they think that they shall find 
that best by plunging into a life in every way as different 
as possible from that which they ordinarily lead, into a 
life which dissipates, instead of a life which restores, the 
energies within them. But that is assuredly not to possess 
their soul, but to find the means of drowning it more 
effectually in amusements than they have ever been able to 
drown it in work. In order truly to possess your soul, you 
must study a “wise passiveness.” 


whither the magnetic needle by which you guide your course 





You must learn to know | 


really points. You must learn what desires come Upper. 
most in your mind when there is no urgent call upon your 
attention; and for that purpose you must provide for a certain 
interval of serenity, for an arrest of the hurry of life, for g 
lull in the rapids, for a cessation of distractions. Diversion 
should be the very opposite of distraction. It should make 
one feel that there is a real and permanent self behind al] 
the urgency of practical occupations and engagements, a self 
which will persist after all these occupations and engagements 
have disappeared. A diversion is a turning-away from the 
main current of business; but the object of that turning-away 
is not to turn away from yourself, but on the contrary to 
turn towards your truest self, to find the permanent interestg 
for which usually you have no adequate leisure, to recover 
the aims which the multitude of endless details has obscured or 
obliterated. No diversion is worth the name which leaves no 
scope for this recovery of the mind from the pressure of the 
prevailing preoccupations of life, which does not admit of 
what Wordsworth meant by a “ wise passiveness.” 

At the same time, it must be admitted that a great deal 
which looks like, but is not, idleness, is of the very essence of 
this kind of diversion. Mr. Gladstone is right in saying that 
there is no room on this earth of ouv’s for real idleness; but 
a great deal of pretentious laboriousness is very much more 
wasteful than a great deal of apparent idleness. Especially 
is this the case in the region in which Mr. Gladstone himself 
chiefly labours. More than half the labours of the poli. 
ticians are, we think, worse than wasted, because they are 
expended on what had much better have been left alone. 
Why are politics so feverish, why do they lead to such 
passionate ebullitions, except that they distract our minds, 
that they turn our heads giddy, that they help men to lose 
themselves instead of to find themselves, that they bewilder us 
instead of purging our eyes and stimulating our calmest con- 
victions? No one wants true rest more than the politician, and 
it seems to us that a great deal of the mischievous excite- 
ment of modern politics is due to the increasing protraction 
and tension of the political Session. Politicians seem never 
to reflect that true earnestness is not only consistent with 
leisurely procedure, but absolutely requires leisurely procedure. 
All this hurry and fever only ends in doing what has to be 
undone, or if not undone, proves to be a cause of permanent 
deterioration in political life. The Speaker is quite right in 
saying that the prolonged Sessions are a great aggravation of 
the difficulties of Parliamentary temper; and if that is so, then 
are they also a great cause of the diminution of Parliamentary 
wisdom. How can any politician, or even any statesman, 
possess his soul in patience, who is under the influence of such 
perpetual agitations, both intellectual and moral, that he is 
hardly aware whether he has a soul to possess? A large 
measure of tranquillity and of sedate circumspection, a large 
opportunity for weighing the relative value of different 
political ends, and the relative efficacy of different political 
means, is of the very essence of sane political judgment; and 
how can even the wisest men in Parliamentary times like 
these command the means of tranquil reflection and impartial 
judgment? This generation needs a great deal less of dis- 
traction than it actually gets, and a great deal more of moral 
and spiritual peace. 





GARDENS AND GARDEN FURNITURE. 

GREAT authority, writing in his quaint way, says 
that a garden “ought to lie to the best parts of the 
house, or to those of the master’s commonest use ; so as to be 
but like one of the rooms out of which you step into another.” 
Here he touches the point (often missed) which gives its 
characteristic charm and worth to a garden. It must be 
immediately accessible. Adam and Eve lived in theirs; but 
next to this (if such a recognition of its shelter and resources 
be now considered undesirable), it should be “ like one of the 
rooms out of which you step into another.” However well 
equipped, it loses half its value and influence if you have to 
put the machinery of judgment into operation and walk any 
distance before it can be entered. Again, as an adjunct of 
agreeable resort, it must not be too large. Then it is likely 
to be deprived even of its name, and to be called “ grounds, | 

in which grander title the sense of its peculiar “habitable 
and exclusive homeliness is lost. There is another phase of 
influence, not always realised, which accompanies the use of 
a garden as a floral or grassy “ with-drawing room.” Ina 
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well-appointed house, the furniture of one apartment differs 
from tbat of another, and some of the undefined agreeableness 
of the sensation felt in moving about it is caused by the con- 
trasts its different parts afford. And when we can step at 
once into a lawn furnished with flower-beds and shade, this 
feeling (perhaps unconsciously) receives another access of 
comparison. For in the “garden” drawing-room all the 
furniture is “grown.” The carpet, indeed, is “swept,” but 
it springs itself out of the floor which it covers. Then, too, 
if it should become anywise worn, we have only to leave it 
alone and the patches mend themselves. The “curtains,” 
moreover, of the “garden” room (in the shape of variegated 
surrounding greenery) do not wear out, and they see to 
their own “spring cleaning” or renewal. It is true that 
you cannot indulge a restless caprice in a frequent shifting- 
about of ornaments (seen in, say, standard roses); but then 
they cannot be upset, and are not easily broken. Again, its 
airily patterned walls and luminously decorated ceilings, 
though these last certainly sometimes let the water through, 
are always provided free of cost, and woven according to the 
jatest design. And when the hour comes for the lights to be 
put out and the blinds drawn down, this is ever punctually 
done by invisible ministrants who forget nothing, and serve 
us faithfully without needing tiresome directions or expecting 
any wages at all. 


But, though carpeted, curtained with shrubberies, and 
decorated with flowers, a garden is supplied with no sofas and 
chairs. Of course, you can sometimes sit or lie upon the 
grass. But however agreeable this may be to children, who 
love to sprawl upon any floor, elders mostly prefer to have 
backs to their seats, and are conscious of adult prejudice in 
respect to those creeping things which share their occupation 
of a verdant couch. The pursuit of entomology loses much 
of its interest when its representatives are engaged in investi- 
gating the person of the observer at the same time. Thus, 
though otherwise pleasantly furnished, the enjoyment of a 
most naturally perfect garden is incomplete without some 
supply of sessional equipment. Thus we build summer- 
houses with little tables in them, but generally with such up- 
right backs to their seats as to preclude any attitude of 
repose for the sitter. Then, toc, one can seldom secure un- 
disturbed possession of these tenements, since they are much 
fancied by earwigs, spiders, and other occupants, whom it is 
impossible to evict. Indeed, it is probable that they look on 
such buildings as erected especially for their convenience; 
and as these small people are left to inhabit them unques- 
tioned during the greater part of the year, they not un- 
naturally resent an invasion of their homes by a human giant 
-as intrusive, and show their feelings by dropping into his tea, 
and making themselves disagreeable in his bread-and-butter. 
An unequivocal brick summer-house with a plastered ceiling 
and walls as impervious as those of an indoor parlour is an 
excellent garden retreat in warm weather, wet or dry, but 
your huts of reed and creepers (animal as well as vegetable) 
are mostly places of torture. 


The summer-house, however, is not strictly an article of 
outdoor furniture, being to a garden what a closet is to a 
room, and needing its own separate garnish in the way of 
table and seats. The best form of it is a “tent,” which can 
be pitched as occasion arrives and convenience directs. More- 
over, since this is not put up till it is wanted, possession 
is not anticipated by our friends the spiders, &c., who make 
a permanent home of a hut which always stands in the same 
spot. Another advantage of a suitable tent is that it screens 
its occupant from the inevitable eyes of those who must 
needs mow, dig, weed, and otherwise busy themselves about 
the place. A gzrden, with all its many charms, is, never- 
theless, a scene of incessant labour, and he who seeks to 
enjoy its legitimate repose often feels this to be frustrated 
by the contiguous presence of toil. While he is lounging 
with a novel in his hand, the workman is sweating at his task. 
This is all right, no doubt. The gardener is interested in his 
calling, and glad to earn his wages; but his conscientious 
diligence is apt to take its edge off the pleasure of one who, 
however justifiably, wishes to enjoy himself in doing nothing. 
If he reposes his limbs at length in an easy wicker-chair 
brought out of the house during the busy day, he cannot help 


being aware of glances at his exceptional inactivity. But 


when hidden within the walls of a tent, he lights his pipe and 








eye watches his procedure. He may be awake or asleep, per- 
missibly idle or industriously employed. No one knows. A 
tent is a screen as well as a shelter, and in working hours 
secures the enjoyment of that seclusion which no garden-seat 

though set in the shadiest nook, is then able to afford. In 
commending such a retreat, however, we exclude those gaudy 
awnings seen in illustrated advertisements. These are little 
more than magnified umbrellas, under which a gentleman, 
wearing very small boots, is seen seated in a smoking-chair, 
and blowing a cloud like the puff of a locomotive. Weare 
thinking of a genuine, unpretentious tent, with one central 
pole and low “walls,” capable of holding two or three chairs, 
or a wicker-lounge, and a little table. Such a canvas structure 
is cheap, easily pitched or packed up when not wanted. 
Moreover, it might be found to serve the purpose of an extra 
bachelor room when a house is full of summer guests. Boys 
especially would be delighted at being “ put away ” in so novel 
an apartment. Those, indeed, who have never tried “tent 
life” can hardly realise how convenient and even comfortable 
itis. Then, too, in warm weather it brings a sense of rustic 
change and varied experiences to a city dweller, such as no 
country bedroom can possibly create. One is felt in the way 
your whole apartment is lit up by early morning sunshine. 
This does not, then, come to you through, say, the window of 
a stuffy attic, where you are boxed-up, but illuminates the 
walls themselves of your chamber, and fills it with a veiled 
radiance which reveals a fresh perception of light itself. If, 
being awake, you choose to lie late, you can watch the gradual 
birth of the day, and apprehend, without moving, that ever- 
wonderful transition from early dawn to sunrise, which is 
invisible to the occupant of an indoor room unless he gets out 
of bed and waits at the window. But if you want to be astir 
very early, nothing will suit your purpose better than to sleep 
in a tent. 


As an alternative to a fixed summer-hut of the ordinary 
sort, some have realised that one made of “ glass” provides a 
retreat in which the earliest spring, though chilly, may be en- 
joyed “ out of doors.” We are thinking of something different 
from a greenhouse. This, cynics say, would be delightful if it 
were not for the flowers. We mean a little “ crystal ” room (it 
might be on wheels) set full in such sunshine as may be had 
in, say, March, when nobody thinks of sitting out in the 
garden. It should be furnished with table and chairs, but 
contain nothing likely to tempt any one in with apologies and 
an excuse that he wants to look after his “plants.” You 
yourself must be the only living thing within its walls, which 
should not be transparent, but made of the cheapest corru- 
gated glass, letting in light and heat, but defying any 
inspection of the tenant they enclose. The warmth of such a 
snuggery is uniquely cordial in the midst of our bitter spring 
winds, being distinctly different from that of a conservatory 
or hothouse, where the air is often overladen with perfume 
(sometimes that of bad tobacco), and the gardener fusses 
about the opening or shutting of windows, and makes no 
secret of the fact that he thinks you a nuisance. 


One article of garden furniture should always be a ham- 
mock, hung in the shade. Of course, you can at any time get 
a view of the upper world by simply lying on your back upon 
the ground; but in a hammock you are lifted above the reach 
of insect excursion, and at leisure become aware of such ex- 
panse as no other conditions or attitude can reveal. A prone 
position within doors—on, say, on a sofa—shows only a ceiling 
(mostly whitewashed) ; and, though raised a foot or two from 
it, you still feel that you are resting on the hard floor. But 
when you hang, like Mahomet’s coffin, between earth and 
heaven, you experience a sense of personal detachment from 
the ordinary conditions of life which, however easily realised, 
is simply unique. You lie upon the yielding air and look 
through a myriad of leaves, pierced here and there with little 
rays of light, into illimitable space. It is then, moreover, that 
you best take-in the special stillness of a sequestered garden. 
Birds which would not venture near you if seated in a chair, 
hop silently past; and the cooing of the invisible wood-pigeon 
above your head seems to greet you with fresh meaning, as if 
you were sharing the same tree-shelter as itself. Then too, 
perhaps, gazing upwards, you are led to think of the amazing 
productiveness of a single trunk, with its branches and 
countless twigs. Where was each of those million leaves 
before the hidden sap began to thrust it out from the hard 


opens his newspaper or book with the reflection that no prying | wood, unfold the tracery of its veins, and weave the coloured, 
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glossy texture of its delicate skin? There are some who, 
since each is suspended from a branch, might be tempted to 
put a “swing” into the same class of garden furniture as a 
“hammock”; but it is, rather, an insistent dispeller of silence 
and repose. Its use is generally marked by shrieks and shouts 
which may be heard all over the place, and you cannot go 
near it without being pressed into the service of the 
swingers. Let us provide it, by all means, for the children’s 
sake, but recognise that it can be enjoyed only vicariously by 
their elders. When we see a parcel of young folks swinging 
their grandfather, we will reconsider our view of the matter. 
Meanwhile, let him repose in his hammock, the resources of 
which they never admit except when it is put in motion. 





THE LAST OF THE ARGONAUTS. 

HE death of Dr. John Rae, at the great age of eighty- 
three, wakes an echo from a region and a time which, 

after the lapse of forty years, are still crowded with the 
memories of great purposes and high romance. It was Dr. 
Rae, himself an intrepid and successful explorer of the Arctic 
Coast, who, in 1854, obtained the first clue to the fate of Sir 
John Franklin’s Expedition, which had sailed to discover the 
North-West Passage nine years before, and had then vanished 
for ever from the sight of civilised man. “ Not sixty, my 
lord, only fifty-nine,” was Franklin’s answer to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who demurred, on the grounds 
of his long service, to his request for the command of the 
‘Erebus’ and ‘ Terror,’ then fitting-out for the final effort to 
find the Arctic road to the China seas. He claimed the ap- 
pointment by right, as senior officer of those who had explored 
the frozen ocean; and the claim could not be denied. The 
record of his exploits begins so early, and the story of his en- 
terprise rises with such force and with such measured cer- 
tainty to the final catastrophe, to the cause won, and the 
life lost, that it needed not the long mystery surrounding 
his death to keep his memory fresh. Dates only bewilder 
in such a case. We can hardly believe that the man whose 
fate was a fourteen years’ mystery to the modern world, 
the poor relics of whose wanderings attracted sympa- 
thising crowds at the Naval Exhibition of 1891, fought 
with the Danes at the Battle of the Baltic, and with the 
French at Trafalgar, tried to reach the Pole in 1818 in the 
‘Trent,’ and made his first exploration of the northern 
coast of America in 1819. From that date to his appointment 
to command the expedition in search of the North-West 
Passage in 1845, Franklin seems to have been unable to resist 
the attraction which the exploration of this particular region 
had for his imagination. In various journeys by land and 
sea, Franklin, Dr. Rae, Dease, Simpson, and other explorers 
crept from river to river and from headland to headland, 
returning like seafowl to the North each summer, and 
retreating or hibernating in huts during the long winters, 
until the secret of the frozen rim of the New World, from 
Hudson Bay to the Coppermine River, from the Coppermine 
to the Mackenzie, and from thence along the north of the 
great western horn of North America to Behring Strait, 
was fairly won. Franklin, genial and successful as a sea- 
captain, was less fortunate in his sledge-journeys ; and where 
Rae, with his Scotch canniness and knowledge of the country 
gained in his employment as doctor in the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s service, achieved his discoveries with no loss of life and 
atsmall cost, Franklin’s parties sometimes suffered the utmost 
extremity of misery. We may contrast the history of the expe- 
dition made by Franklin beyond the Coppermine River, a dis- 
tance of some 5,500 miles, with that undertaken later by Rae in 
his search for Franklin himself, in which the distance travelled 
was almost identical. The former expedition endured suffer- 
ings almost without parallel in Arctic story. Some died; 
some were murdered; and one was executed as the murderer. 
Franklin’s expedition took two years. Rae travelled an equal 
distance in eight months, with no severe hardship and no loss 
of life. But Rae was a “lucky” explorer, though it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the spontaneous gifts of chance 
and the ready promptitude which turned them to account. 
In conversation, Dr. Rae was fond of alluding to a “lucky” 
incident, to which we should be inclined to give a different 
name. His men were ill with scurvy, and he had set out on a 


hopeless quest for some vegetable food. He noticed, in the 
print left by his snow-shoe, a blood-red mark on the white 
surface. 


He instantly, knelt down _to‘ascertain the cause, and 








found that the stain came from a crushed cranberry which 
lay beneath the snow. A little lower down he found a whole 
bed of cranberries, covered by the snow-drift, and preserved 
in this natural freezing-chamber. He gathered the fresh 
fruit, and carried it back to his sick men, and the store so 
discovered lasted until] they all recovered. 


But suffering and privation seem only to whet the appetite 
for Arctic discovery. One idea remained fixed and clear in 
Franklin’s mind as the result of the completed map of the 
true north coast of America. With a few unimportant devia- 
tions, that coast-line runs almost exactly parallel with the line 
of the seventieth degree of latitude, until it is broken by the 
great peninsulas of Boothia and Baffin Land, which run 
directly northwards parallel with Davis’s Strait and the 
Gulf of Boothia. The last is a cul-de-sac. But Franklin 
knew that if he could find a way by which he could, after 
sailing north of the Boothian peninsula, double back to. 
the known coast-line of the continent, the passage to 
the west was clear before him, did weather and ice permit, 
and the problem of the North-West Passage would be solved, 
if not for commerce, then for knowledge. This is what Sir 
John Franklin succeeded in doing; and though neither he 
nor any of his company lived to tell the story, and the un. 
grudging efforts of a nation failed to discover the place or 
manner of his death, the love of the sailor’s wife prevailed 
where the practical sympathy of nations effected nothing. 
It was by the efforts of Lady Franklin, and of English 
officers and sailors fired by her devotion and united in 
what seemed a hopeless quest by the purest feelings of 
chivalry and honour, that the fate of the expedition was. 
definitely ascertained, and the claim of its leader vindicated 
to the fame which was his due. To discover the one, 
and to establish the other, twenty thousand miles of un- 
known Polar coasts were explored, fortunes were lavished, 
ships lost, lives cheerfully sacrificed, fresh volunteers always 
forthcoming, and public sympathy never exhausted. The 
length of time for which this public interest in the fate of 
Sir John and his men was sustained, is perhaps the most 
creditable feature of the strange story of the Franklin 
Search. That a loyal and devoted wife should never lack 
supporters in her prolonged quest is less surprising than the 
unflinching determination which for years animated the 
people of England to send expeditions by land and sea to 
find the missing crews. To continue the Franklin Search 
became part of the national conscience. The ‘Erebus’ 
and ‘Terror’ had disappeared as completely as if they 
had sailed into another world, after they were last seen 
sailing north in Baffin Bay in July, 1845. In 1848, public 
anxiety was thoroughly awakened. Between that date and 
1854, when Dr. Rae saw and heard evidence of the total 
loss of the explorers, no less than fifteen expeditions were 
sent out by land and sea. The whole archipelago beyond the 
mainland of North America was pervaded by wandering ships. 
seeking for the lost. The would-be rescuers incurred endless 
perils and hardships. Between the years 1852 and 1854, no 
less than thirteen vessels were exploring, and five of these 
were abandoned in the ice-pack. All eyes were turned to the 
extreme North, following the progress of the Franklin Search, 
and the contour of the forbidden and forbidding land soon 
became familiar to the public. M’Clure was ice-bound for 
three years on Melville Island, and when rescued by 
M’Clintock, had to abandon his three ships, together with 
that which carried his rescuer. One deserted vessel, the 
‘Resolute,’ was floated in the drift-ice into open water, was 
picked-up by an American whaler, carried into an American 
port, purchased of her salvors by the United States Govern- 
ment, and sent over to Portsmouth, fully equipped, as a gift 
from America for the further prosecution of the search. 

In 1854, Dr. Rae, in the course of his five thousand miles: 
of journey on sledges along the continental shore for which 
he suspected that Franklin would make after rounding the 
northern promontories, found the first convincing proof of 
the loss of the whole party. ‘“ Information has been obtained, 
and articles purchased, from the natives,” he wrote, “ which 
prove beyond a doubt that a portion, if not all, of the sur- 
vivors of the long-lost and unfortunate party under Sir John 
Franklin have met with a fate as dreadful and as melancholy 
as it is possible to imagine.” A few tracks of snow-grouse 
and foxes were all the signs of life in the desolate region to 
which the explorers had penetrated; but some wandering 
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Esquimaux declared that they had seen the last survivors 
dropping down dead, one by one, as they pulled their 
sledges, and that the dead bodies of the last of the 
expedition had been found, lying in their huts or on the 
snow, near the mouth of the great Fish River. Portions 
of guns, spoons, forks, and a medal, and silver plate with 
the crest of Sir John Franklin were purchased by Rae, 
and sent home as evidence of the truth of the Esquimaux 
story. The English Government were at last satisfied that 
the whole expedition had long perished beyond hope of rescue. 
But Lady Franklin, with a loyalty to her husband’s memory 
not excelled in the records of woman’s fidelity, would not 
abandon the search. There was no further hope of finding 
her husband living; but his claim to have discovered the 
North-West Passage might yet be vindicated. In a letter to 
Lord Palmerston, she declared her intention to sacrifice, if 
necessary, her entire available fortune for that purpose. The 
‘Fox,’ fitted out by Lady Franklin, and commanded by Sir 
Leopold M’Clintock, again sought the Arctic Sea; and at 
last, in 1859, found an authentic record of the discovery of 
the North-West Passage. The rust-stained document, found 
in a cairn off Cape Herschell, showed that for twelve months 
all had gone well, and the party were within ninety miles of 
the known sea fringing the coast of North America. A month 
later Sir John Franklin had died, the ships were ice-bound, 
and in the following spring, the whole of the survivors had 
set out on the terrible journey back to Hudson’s Bay, which 
none were fated to reach. Many relics of the last stages of 
the march were picked up by the explorers, until the discovery 
of the bones of the last survivors scattered round their huts 
confirmed the melancholy conclusion drawn by Rae in 1854. 
The early success of a few able and determined men, guided 
by one thoroughly conversant with the conditions of Arctic 
research, is perhaps a favourable augury for the fortunes of 
the little band who are linked with Dr. Nansen in his latest 
enterprise of drifting to the Pole. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





AMATEUR PHILANTHROPY. 


Si1r,—Some time ago there was an interesting essay in the 
Spectator, in which it was affirmed that the love of reading 
sermons was inherent in some people. It was not necessary 
that they should be religious, or even moral. They had a 
taste for theological literature, and the discussion of a dogma 
was as engrossing to them as is the plot of a first-rate novel 
to the ordinary reader. I mention this taste to make my 
meaning clear, when I say that philanthropy was, in the same 
sort of way, a species of passion with me, not entered upon 
from high motives, but simply from a natural impulse. From 
quite early days, I was possessed with vague, wild dreams of 
benefiting mankind. Marcus Curtius’ heroic leap was my 
favourite story, and I fondly imagined that if I had lived in 
those times I should have distinguished myself by some deed 
of daring, pro bono publico, never for a moment being haunted 
by misgivings as to whether I might not shrink back when it 
‘ame to the crisis! As it was, I was obliged to find an outlet 
for my philanthropic spirit by pestering my friends to drop 
pennies into my missionary-box, and, as I grew up, my desires 
to help mankind were turned into the commonplace channels 
of Sunday-school teaching, district visiting, and the like, so 
<ompletely engrossing my spare time that my vague yearnings 
seemed to be laid to rest. However, one day carelessly turning 
over the leaves of a publication issued by a certain Sisterhood, 
I came across a paragraph asking ladies, with time at their 
disposal, to come to London and take part in the work done 
at the Home, where they could be lodged and boarded for a 
small sum. This notice revived all my dormant zeal, and one 
cold November evening I found myself craving admittance at 
the door of the Home. 

I had come from far, and it was hardly reassuring to be 
kept some time waiting, and then to be scrutinised through 
the grille by the Sister, who finally opened to me. I found 
that I was expected, and the Sister approved of my modest 
luggage, remarking that those who came with large boxes 
never stayed, but that the Gladstone-bag meant usually a 
sojourn of at least a month. Before taking me upstairs, she 
ushered me into a large room filled with ladies, busily chatting, 








and introduced me in a general way to them all. Then she 
kindly did the honours of my simply furnished sleeping 
apartment, and told me to find my way to the large room as 
soon as I was ready. I put on the cap and apron which were 
de rigueur for lady-workers, looking at myself in the tiny 
glass with some misgiving, as I felt that these accessories to 
my costume gave me much the appearance of an inferior 
housemaid. However, who could think of such trifles when 
one was about to do good work? I reproved myself while 
descending the stone staircase, and, bracing up my nerves to 
the ordeal, boldly entered the sitting-room. The buzz of con- 
versation had ceased, and I was chilled at the dead silence 
reigning around. Everybody stared at, but none deigned to 
speak fo,me. For a moment I felt overcome with shyness; but 
when I collected myself a little, I understood that this must 
be one of the hours of silence about which I had read, and 
I turned my attention to some coarse needlework lying 
about the long table. After awhile a bell rang, and the 
ladies made a simultaneous rush in one direction. Of course 
I followed them, and found myself assisting at a service. I 
fancy it was Compline, but as throughout my week’s stay I 
never could remember the names of the many services, nor 
succeed in finding them in the little service-books scattered 
about the Chapel, I cannot be quite sure. Later on, we trooped 
into the great dining-hall for supper. Three long tables were 
devoted to the Sisters, and we visitors had one to ourselves, 
presided over bya Sister. I had hoped now for some con- 
versation, but found that silence at all meals was one of the 
rules of the Home. The food was plain, but good. I should, 
perhaps, have relished it more if the well-scrubbed deal table 
had been covered with a cloth, but doubtless it was a salutary 
reminder of the austerity of monastic life! The orphans of the 
Home handed round the dishes, andif you wanted salt or bread, 
you were forced to attract the attention of the visitor nearest it, 
and then fix a stony glare on the desired article. One draw- 
back to the rule of silence was that every one ate in a tre- 
mendous hurry. As I had never been accustomed to do this, I 
suffered from hunger at first, as it would have required a bold 
spirit to go on eating after every one else had finished and the 
Sister was ready to give the signal to rise from table. We 
could not speak to one another from eight in the evening to 
after breakfast next morning, and I confess to finding the 
many intervals of silence trying, though I feel sure the disci- 
pline was wholesome. At breakfast a novice sat at our table, 
and read to us from a volume of Latimer’s sermons, a de- 
pressing infliction. We then adjourned to the sitting-room, and 
a couple of charming Sisters came in to arrange our work 
for the day. As I could stay such a short time, they kindly 
determined to give me a bird’s-eye view of all their work, and 
accordingly despatched three of us to find the Restaurant and 
Refuge at the Docks, which we did with the aid of a friendly 
policeman. A Sister took us over the cheerful Restaurant 
and down into the large airy kitchen, where great cauldrons 
of pea-soup and a sort of stew were simmering. To my 
horror, I noted dozens of cockroaches plastered on the wall 
above the cauldrons, evidently enjoying their steam bath. I 
wondered how many were in the habit of being converted 
into soup daily, and gathered up my skirts carefully, as I 
saw that one was comfortably installed on the Sister’s long 
veil, from which position I record with shame that I lacked 
the courage to dislodge it! We were next shown the “ Refuge,” 
where a number of sacking hammocks were slung, each pro- 
vided with a coloured blanket; and by this time the “ unem- 
ployed truck ” was ready to start. A man wheeled it down to 
the Docks with its heavy load of soups and suet-puddings, 
and a Sister took me along with her to help to sell. She 
warned me to be careful about giving the men their proper 
change back, as one lady-helper had inadvertently cheated 
two men of a halfpenny apiece, and this so excited the 
hungry crowd that they nearly wrecked the truck and 
made off with its contents, the cause of the commotion 
being on the verge of fainting with terror at the storm 
she had raised. Fortunately, I had no experiences of 
this kind. Starved-looking men came up for their “ ha’porth 
of stew,” and several times a man would share his last 
coppers with a comrade. It needed the Sister’s strongest 
arguments to restrain me from emptying my purse and giving 
a decent meal to as many as I could; but I was forced to con- 
tent myself with presenting “ ha’porths” to a few wretched- 
looking mortals who had not even that requisite coin. At 
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times a man in an apron approached the stall, and the Sister 
told me to charge him double for what he bought, as the 
apron was a sign that he was in work. 


The quiet despair and resignation among these poor unem- 
ployed men was heartrending. One literally yearned to do 
something for them, and I think I should have broken down 
and cried for very despair if one of my customers had not 
diverted my thoughts by remarking in a confidential under- 
tone that “he did not think the Sisters could treat their young 
serving-women very well, because they were always changing 
them. Was it because they were paid too little for helping 
them?” This tickled my sense of humour, and I can still 
hear the man’s slow, “ Well, I never!” and his look of amaze- 
ment, as I explained that the “ young women” gave their ser- 
vices for nothing. Next day I spent my morning in the 
church-school, instructing children in the three R’s, and at 
2 o’clock assisted in distributing bread and soup to eight 
hundred or nine hundred unemployed men, who filed into the 
large underground kitchen of the Home in relays. Piles of 
bread were ready, each loaf being cut into three parts, and a 
vigorous woman was dipping iron jugs into enormous cauldrons 
of pea-soup, and handing them to us when full. The men 
were seated on benches, grace was said, and the work began. 
We gave a portion of bread to each man, and poured the soup 
into countless bowls, which we handed round. It was a 
Rembrandtesque effect. The crypt-like kitchen and the dark 
faces of the men, only dimly seen through the wreaths 
of steam curling up into the air, made an impressive scene. 
Philanthropy aside, I never saw a more unprepossessing set 
of men; and this free meal did not earn their gratitude in 
the least. One man grumbled because the bread was not 
fresh ; another complained that his piece was too small; and 
one or two asserted that their basins had not been washed 
with sufficient care. 

A few days later, some friends of mine living near the 
Home had their house broken into; and I was hardly surprised 
to hear that the police accounted for this by saying that the 
free meals given by the Sisters attracted bad characters from 
all parts of London to this neighbourhood, and, as a conse- 
quence, burglaries had become common there! Perhaps the 
most interesting expedition I made was to Shoreditch. My 
companions were accustomed to the locality, and warned me 
to keep well in the centre of the streets, as the inhabitants 
were wont to throw all refuse out of their windows, heedless 
of passers-by. However, we passed safely through this 
danger, and on arriving at the depdt were set to unpack 
parcels of the veriest rubbish (to the uninitiated), which we 
made up into “penny bundles” to tempt the fancy of the 
Shoreditch ladies. An odd glove, a scrap of tarletan, a pair 
of well-worn stockings, and a fragment of cloth, would be an 
acceptable pennyworth. But we could not stay to see the 
sale of the numerous bundles we had made up, as we had to 
carry cans of soup to various poor families. Eight human 
beings were herded together in one small room which we 
entered, but for all that everything was marvellously neat 
and clean. In this case, the soup was for the grandfather, a 
patriarchal-looking old man, who nodded cheerfully to his 
visitors, saying that he was as well as could be expected, con- 
sidering that he “lived by suction.” 

The ground-floor of the Vicar’s house was given up to the 
men’s club. Here the Shoreditch roughs met nightly to play 
bagatelle, practise with the boxing-gloves, and do gymnastics, 
sleeping there as well if they have no other refuge. Iinquired 
if the musical ones had been organised into a band, but was 
told that it would be useless, as the instruments would be 
stolen. My heart was full as I thought of the noble work 
being done by the Vicar. Here was a man who had volun- 
tarily cut himself off from all culture, all society of his own 
class, to descend into a great gulf of sin and misery, holding 
out a hand of brotherhood to those in its depths, and doing 
all in his power to help them upwards towards the light. 
I was fired with enthusiasm, and longed to do some little 
good to the starving, suffering humanity around me. How- 
ever, it was the hour for the “ Children’s Halfpenny Tea,” and 
I was soon occupied in handing round plates of bread-and- 
butter and cake to the little folks. One mite loudly rebuked 
me for venturing to give her her tea in an unwashed cup. 
“That’s a dirty cup!” she exclaimed energetically, “I shan’t 
drink out o’ that! Jes’ go and wash it d’rectly!” and 
shamefacedly I obeyed her behest. 





Much as I admired and reverenced the sweet, serene Sisters, 
yet I mentally rebelled against their life. Noble and self. 
denying as I knew it to be, I wondered whether any woman 
ought to give up her own will so entirely to that of another. 
Why must Sisters be so cut off from home ties? Why must 
they lose their individuality, and why is any special friend- 
ship between any two of them discouraged? But I feel Iam 
writing ignorantly, and more from hearsay than actual know- 
ledge. Because the set routine, the submission to the will of 
another, would be unendurable to me, still I trust I am not 
too narrow-minded to appreciate the great and good work 
effected by women banded together for mutual support under 
a strong leader, and subjecting themselves to a severe dis- 
cipline, in order that they may raise the fallen, nurse the sick, 
and feed the starving. All honour to them and their Christ-. 
like work !—I am, Sir, &c., Econ, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HOME-RULE BILL. 

(To tHE EDITOR oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
S1r,—The third reading of the Home-rule Bill will soon take 
place, and I suppose that it will be carried like the preceding 
stages, and possibly by the same means. I think it will be 
the plain duty of the minority to let the country know by 
what means it has been carried, what is its nature, and what 
is their opinion of the whole business. It is, of course, 
exceedingly presumptuous in an humble outsider such 
as Iam to dare to give advice on such a subject; but still, 
Home-rule is a matter that concerns every individual in 
the still United Kingdom, more particularly every Irish 
loyalist, to which class I claim to belong. What I should 
like to suggest is this,—That a manifesto, addressed to the: 
people of the United Kingdom, should be drawn up, in as 
short and plain a form as possible, and that this manifesto- 
should consist of an explanation of the main outlines of the 
Bill, and an account of the way in which the Closure has been 
worked so as to prevent discussion on many clauses which 
are really equal by themselves to Bills of the first importance. 
Immediately on the passing of the third reading, this mani- 
festo should be signed by every member of the minority in the 
House of Commons, and then, of course, made as public as 
possible. 

I suppose there is no precedent for any such action in the 
past; but then there is certainly no precedent for the Home- 
rule scheme, nor for the unconstitutional and arbitrary means 
employed to force it through the House of Commons.—I am, 
Sir, X&e., MALpy CROFTON. 


Longford House, Ballisodare, County Sligo, August Sth. 





THE REV. J. A.REEVE AND HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ Sprectator,’’] 
S1r,—May I, as one resident in Ireland, make an attempt to 
answer the above letter, which appeared in the Spectator of 
August 5th? It would seem that this worthy clergyman, 
living in the safe seclusion of his home at Croydon, far 
removed from the dangers which attend those who reside in 
this country, presumes to lecture his co-religionists of all 
denominations over here, for what he would call their religious 
bigotry, when after all their sole demand is to be left alone to 
enjoy the immense advantages which accrue to every one who 
is a citizen of the United Kingdom. And, Sir, may I further 
say that it does surprise me to find in the pages of so 
excellent a journal as yours, a letter so utterly illogical as 
that of this rev. gentleman’s, in that the gist of his argu- 
ment seems to be that, because an Irish tramp (who with his 
native acuteness probably knew perfectly, well the politics of 
his clerical benefactor, and thereby made sure of getting his 
shilling) expressed the devout wish that his questioner and Mr. 
Gladstone might “go to Heaven together,” therefore, or shal? 
I say ergo, all the fears of the entire Protestant community 
over here were groundless, and merely expressive of feelings 
of bigotry which ought long since to have been eradicated 
under the angelic rule of the revered Premier! Really, Mr. 
Editor, the subject is one of far too vast and far-reaching 
consequences to be treated in this childlike way; and will 
you allow me in conclusion to suggest to the Rev. Mr. Reeve, 
that by coming to spend his summer vacation in Ireland, and 
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trying there to learn some of the facts of the case, rather than 
by taking his opinions from a tramp whom he chances to 
meet in the country roads round Croydon, and then writing bis 
experiences to your columns, he would be benefiting your 
yeaders more than by his present line of action ?>—I am, Sir, &e. 
Currygrane, Edgeworthstown. J. M. Witson. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
[To THe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPEcTaTOR.’’] 

Sir,—I venture to send you some remarks of the late Captain 
Sir Richard Burton regarding Cardinal Newman, which 
appear in the strange “Life” which his widow has recently 
edited; and which will be, I think, interesting to many of 
your readers. Describing the many events of his most event- 
ful life, he allots several pages to the description of his 
Oxford experiences. When alluding to his residence at 
Trinity College and the celebrities thereof, he speaks of his 
having met Dr. Newman and Dr. Arnold at dinner at Dr. 
Greenhill’s table, and proceeds to say :— 

“T took a great fancy to Dr. Newman, and used to listen to his 
sermons, when I could never give half-an-hour to any other 
preacher. There was a peculiar gentleness in his manner, and 
the matter was always suggestive. Dr. Newman was Vicar of St. 
Mary’s at Oxford, and used to preach, at times, University sermons. 
There was a stamp and seal upon him, a solemn music and sweet- 
ness in his tone and manner, which made him singularly attractive, 
yet there was no change of inflexion in his voice; action he had 
none; his sermons were always read, and his eyes were ever upon 
his book ; his figure was lean and stooping, and the tout ensemble 
was anything but dignified or commanding; yet the delivery 
suited the matter of his speech, and the combination suggested 
complete candour and honesty; he said only what he believed, 
and he induced others to believe with him.” 

In a foot-note, Mrs. Burton adds that her husband “always 
said that if all Catholics were like Dr. Newman, nearly every 
thinking person would become Catholic.” 

The above observations testify to the remarkable influence 
Dr. Newman had over what appeared to be the most difficult 
characters.—I am, Sir, Xc., J. W. O. 





THE GLACIAL EPOCH. 

[To THE EpiTorR oF THE “SpPEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—In your review of Sir H. H. Howorth’s book on “ The 
Glacial Nightmare,” in the Spectator of July 29th, you say :— 
“Looking over the applications of the astronomical theory of 
vicissitudes of climate, we cannot but have our confidence 
shaken by the irreconcilable difference of opinion which exists 
among its supporters as to its direct, and still more as to its 
indirect, effects. To give one example,—Croll thought that 
the hemisphere of cold winter would be the glaciated one; 
Murphy, on the other hand, was of opinion that the hemi- 
sphere of cool summer would be that which is glaciated.” 
Croll is dead, and cannot reply; but I still think that the 
chief condition of glaciation is a cool summer. I am no 
geologist, and I am no mathematician, consequently no 
astronomer ; but I have arrived at this conclusion by applying 
common-sense to simple and well-known facts of physical 
geography. 

The extent of permanent snow on mountains is not deter- 
mined by the lowness of the mean or average temperature 
throughout the year, but by the temperature of the hottest 
months. This is, or ought to be, self-evident; for permanent 
snow is, by definition, snow that remains unmelted during the 
summer. A coolsummer thus produces extensive snowfields on 
the mountains, and far-descending glaciers in the valleys; while 
a cold winter has no effect whatever on the extent of these. 
According to Hopkins, of Cambridge, the eminent physical 
geologist, the mean temperature of the year in the Altai 
mountains of Central Asia is below freezing-point, and yet 
they contain no great glaciers, and the limit of perpetual snow 
is at a height of 6,000 ft. This, of course, is due to the warmth 


of the summer; bat if the mean temperature of the year | 
| and the partial loss of sight seemed to have developed greatly 


continued for every month unchanged, it is obvious that the 
whole country would be covered with perpetual snow, and the 
climate would be that of the glacial period. 

From astronomical causes, this state of constant, though 
not intense cold, must sometimes occur. Croll, in his “ Climate 
and Time,” states, on the authority of the American astro- 
nomer, Stockwell, that the earth’s orbit is subject to irregular 
fluctuations of eccentricity, never exceeding about 7 per cent, 
The periods of maximum eccentricity are very long. When, 


during one of these periods, it occurs in the precession of , 





the equinoxes that the earth’s greatest distance from the sun 
is attained during the summer of either hemisphere—the 
Northern or the Southern—the summer of that hemisphere 
will be cool, the snow of winter will remain unmelted, and 
there will be a glacial climate. In the opposite hemisphere, 
on the contrary, the earth’s nearest approach to the sun is 
attained during summer, and there is a hot summer. This 
also must promote the glaciation of the opposite—the glaciated 
—hemisphere, because the great heat will cause abundant 
evaporation, part of which will fall in snow on the opposite 
hemisphere, where it is winter. The two conditions most 
favourable to glaciation will thus combine a snowy winter and 
a cool summer.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Belfast, August 5th. JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 





THE CUCKOO—THE BIRD OF THE COUNTRY OR 
THE TOWN? 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I was induced to put this question to myself lately by 
two incidents which have come under my notice here in 
Cheltenham. The cuckoo has been usually associated with 
country scenes by poets and others, and “the lines” are sup- 
posed to “ have fallen to him in pleasant places,” among green 
fields and leafy woods. Shakespeare connects him with 
“daisies pied and violets blue,” and “lady smocks all silver 
white,” and with “ shepherds piping on oaten straws.” Words- 
worth hears this “ wandering voice passing from hill to hill.” 
Tennyson tells us how “the cuckoo told his name to all the 
hills;” and Matthew Arnold hears “the cuckoo’s parting cry 
from the wet fields thro’ the vext garden-trees,” and, like his 
brother-poets, connects this bird with bush and tree. But 
this summer the cuckoo has ventured to leave the country for 
the habitations of men, and has been a welcome visitor to our 
garden-town, and, lured perhaps by the beauty of shrubs and 
flowers, has found a nest in the gardens close to frequented 
ways and to the streets, where she has laid her eggs. Ten 
days ago, my gardener brought me a young cuckoo which was 
hatched in a garden next to mine, in a hedge-sparrow’s nest, and 
which had been carefully nurtured by its foster-parents. It was 
a fine bird, beautifully marked across the breast and wings, and 
Thoped to rear it; but after five days it pined and died. Pro- 
bably it was not properly fed. Only on Saturday last, a friend 
told me of a young cuckoo hatched in her garden, close to a 
public thoroughfare, and which she saw fed by a robin. The 
bird had also great attention paid to it by two blackbirds, 
which gave it food. It was fully fledged, and strong on 
the wing, but preferred being fed by other birds, no matter 
of what kind, to feeding itself. It would seem that this 
“darling of the spring” is not a shy bird by any means, and 
not only frequents hills and woods, but also visits on occasion 
the gardens and dwellings of men. Has the cuckoo been 
known commonly to seek “a nest for itself where she may lay 
her young,” not only in the neighbourhood of towns, but in 
towns, as in the instances 1 have mentioned? Knowing how 
much your readers are interested in bird-life, I venture to send 
you this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuarues D. Bett, D.D. 
The Rectory, Cheltenham, July 24th. 





ANOTHER WATCH-DOG. 
[To tHe Epiror OF THE “ SPecTaToR.’’ | 
Sir,—I can give an instance as convincing as that of Miss 
Marsh-Caldwell of the way in which a true watch-dog will 
measure the extent of bis duties. I lived for many years 
opposite a wood, in which the game at first was preserved. I 
had a dog named ‘ Prin,’ who had begun by being a gardener’s 
dog, but having caught the distemper and been unskilfully 
treated by his master he remained nearly blind, and was left 
on my hands by the man when he quitted my service. The 
dog was a great coward, but good-tempered and affectionate, 


the senses both of hearing and smell, so that he was recog- 
nised as a capital watch-dog. He was promoted to the kitchen, 
and would have been promoted to the drawing-room but for 
the obstreperousness of his affection, which seemed to know 
no boundsif he was admitted even into the hall. Islept at that 
time in a room over the kitchen, fronting the road. One night 
I was awakened by ‘ Prin’ growling, and, after a time, giving 
a snappish bark underneath me. I got out of bed and, throw- 
ing up the sash, listened at the window, where, after a time, I 
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heard slight noises, which convinced me that some one or more 
persons were hiding in the shrubbery between the house and 
the road, whom I supposed to be burglars. I called out, 
“Who’s there ?” without, of course, eliciting any answer, and, 
after a time, I heard the click of the further gate (there being 
two, one opposite my house, the other opposite its semi- 
detached neighbour, and out of my sight), after which all was 
quiet. But I had noticed that from the moment of my getting 
out of bed ‘Prin’ had not uttered a sound. The same thing 
happened seven or eight times, and always in the same way, 
‘Prin’ growling or barking till he heard me get out of bed, 
and then holding his tongue, as feeling that he had fulfilled 
his duty in warning his master, and that all responsibility 
now devolved upon me. The secret of the matter I discovered 
to be that poachers, with no burglarious intentions towards 
me, used the shrubbery as a hiding-place before getting over 
the opposite paling into the wood. 

One other instance of ‘ Prin’s’ sagacity I will also mention. 
{ had a black cat, with white breast, named ‘Toffy,’ between 
whom and ‘Prin’ there was peace, though not affection. 
There was also another black cat, with white breast, that 
prowled about, an outlaw cat, who made free with my chickens 
when he could! It was a bitter winter, and the snow had lain 
already for days on the ground. I was walking one Sunday 
morning in my garden, ‘ Prin’ being out with me. Hequitted 
me to go under a laurel-hedge bounding a shrubbery, and 
presently began barking loudly. I went towards him, and 
saw a white-breasted cat sitting stretched under the laurels, 
with front paws doubled under him, which I took to be‘ Toffy’ 
asleep. I scolded ‘Prin’ for disturbing ‘Toffy,’ and he 
stopped barking, but remained on the spot whilst I continued 
my walk. Presently—say two or three minutes after—I 
heard him barking still more loudly than before, and so per- 
sistently that I returned to the spot. Noticing that the cat 
had never moved through all the noise, I crept up under the 
bushes, and found that it was not ‘ Toffy ’ asleep, but the out- 
law cat, dead,—evidently of cold. Thus my poor purblind 
watch-dog had (1), barked to draw my attention to what 
appeared to him an unusual phenomenon; (2), held his 
tongue in deference to my (supposed) superior wisdom, when 
I told him he was making a mistake; (3), not being, however, 
satisfied in his mind, remained to investigate till he was con- 
vineed he had not been mistaken; (4), called my attention to 
the facts still more instantly till I was satisfied of them for 
myself. Could homo sapiens have done more P—I am, Sir, Xe., 

J.M. L. 


CANINE GUARDIANS. 
(To THE EpitToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1x,—I am reminded by the anecdote related in the Spectator 
of July 15th, “A Canine Guardian,” of the sagacity of a 
favourite Scotch terrier which was displayed some years ago. 
I was dressing one morning, and my bedroom-door was ajar. 
Standing at my dressing-table, I was surprised to see ‘Fan’ 
come up to me, frisking about, and looking eagerly into my 
face, whether from pleasure or not I could not tell. I spoke 
to and stroked her, but she was in no way soothed, and she 
ran out of the room evidently much excited. In she came 
again, more earnestly trying to tell me what she wanted, 
rushing up to me and again to the door, plainly begging me to 
follow her, which I did, into the next room, where breakfast 
was laid. I at once saw what she had easily felt was out of 
order,—the kettle was boiling over, and the water pouring 
from the spout had drenched the hearth. Hence her discom- 
fort, and her effort to tell me of the disaster. Having brought 
me on the scene, she seemed perfectly content.—I am Sir, &c., 
OrrAcre. 





(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—Not long ago I was passing a barn-yard in this place, 
and stood to look over the gate at a pretty half-grown lamb 
standing alone outside the barn. But the sight of me so en- 
raged a fierce, shaggy grey dog tied up to his kennel between the 
lamb and me, that he barked himself nearly into fits, showing 
all his teeth,and straining so furiously at his chain as to make 
me quite nervous lest it should give way. In the meantime, 
I struck such terror into the heart of the lamb that it fled 
across the yard to place itself under the protection of the dog, 
and stood close by his side, whilst he barked and danced with 
fury. AsI drew a little nearer,the lamb backed right into the 
kennel, and when, after I had made a circuit in order to watch 
the further movements of this strange pair of friends from 





——. 


behind a tree, I saw their two faces cautiously looking ont 
together, cheek-by-jowl, whilst the dog’s anger was being 
reduced to subsiding splutters of resentment. He was nota 
collie, but a very large sort of poodle.—I am, Sir, &c., 








Derby. C.S. 
—_>——_ , 
PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S “CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE.” * 


Arter telling us that for some time, with “much interest 
and zeal, but with little knowledge,” he had followed the 
destructive critics, Professor Ramsay proceeds to make this 
remarkable declaration :—“In recent years, as I came to un. 
derstand Roman history better, I have realised that, in the 
case of almost all the books of the New Testament, it 
is as gross an outrage on criticism to hold them for 
second-century forgeries, as it would be to class the works 
of Horace and Virgil as forgeries of the time of Nero.” 
The New Testament books with which the present volume 
is concerned are the Acts (the portion relating to the 
journeys of St. Paul in Asia Minor) and the Epistle to the 
Galatians. It must not be supposed, however, that Professor 
Ramsay holds ultra-conservative views as to the authorship of 
the Acts. He distinguishes two writers at least, one of them 
using more accurate language than the other. The author of 
what he calls the “Travel-Document” wrote, he supposes, 
under St. Paul’s own influence, and produced, accordingly, 
what must be accepted as early (not later than A.D. 70) and 
trustworthy. His narrative begins with Acts xiii. Omitting 
the departure from the Syrian Antioch and the incidents in 
Cyprus, we find Paul and Barnabas in the Pisidian Antioch. 
It will be convenient to state at this point an important 
correction which Professor Ramsay makes in the commonly 
accepted geography of the Acts. Galatia, he thinks, is to be 
regarded as the Roman province of that name, including 
indeed Galatia, popularly so called, otherwise Gallo-Grecia, 
the abode of the survivals of the great Celtic invasion of 
B.C. 826, but extending far beyond it, and taking in, with other 
regions, part of Phrygia, Isauria, and Lycaonia. A yet more 
important contention is that St. Paul never visited the country 
popularly called Galatia (the northern part of the Roman 
province), but laboured in the southern part, following 
therein his principle, as Professor Ramsay contends it to 
have been, of confining himself to regions dominated by Greek 
or Roman influences. If this be so, we shall have to abandon 
the commonly received belief as to the communities to which 
the Epistle was addressed. These were, if the new theory be 
accepted, the Churches founded in Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, 
and Lystra. It is certainly strange that no mention should 
be found in the narrative of the Acts of the planting of 
Churches with which the Apostle had relations so close and 
affectionate as he had with the “ Galatians;” and, conversely 
—supposing, of course, that we leave out the letters he wrote— 
that he should have sent no communication to communities 
where he spent so much time and went through such interesting 
experiences as he did in the cities of Southern Galatia. As 
Professor Ramsay puts it, the existence of these Churches 
among the Gallo-Greci, of which we have heard elsewhere, 
is “assumed in order to explain the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians.” St. Peter is appositely quoted for the larger application 
of the word Galatia. “Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia” in 1 Peter i. 1, “sums up the whole of Asia Minor 
north of the Taurus range,” with exceptions easily accounted 
for. But it is doubtful whether the writer was at Rome when 
he used these terms. The order in which they occur suggest 
a locality to the East. The further suggestion that “he, toc, 
had the mind of an organiser, and had caught a glimpse of 
the great conception of Christianity as the religion of the 
Roman Empire,” seems a little fanciful. 

Later on in the volume we are again introduced to the same 
period in St. Paul’s life in a chapter which bears the title of 
“The Acts of Paul and Thekla;” Thekla is the heroine of a 
story which has, from very early times, attracted much atten- 
tion from ecclesiastical writers. It is criticised by Tertullian, 
writing before he became a Montanist, on the ground 
that it sanctioned the practice of baptism administered 
by women. This throws back the date to somewhere 


* The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D, 170. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1893, 
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in the second half of the second century. Tertullian’s 
language implying that the tale which he had before him 
was an altered form of a still earlier story. It is this 
earlier story that Professor Ramsay seeks to reconstruct. He 
believes the original document to have been a work of the 
first century, and to have related actual occurrences which 
may probably be assigned to St. Paul’s first visit to Iconium 
and the Pisidian Antioch, i.e, to the year 46 or thereabouts. 
It shows a knowledge of facts which probably had been for- 
gotten before the end of the first century. Another note of a 
very early date is that Christian belief is not a recognised 
ground of accusation. To put in the very briefest outline the 
story as Professor Ramsay reconstructs it, we have the fol- 
lowing narrative. Thekla, a noble maiden of Iconium, over- 
hears Paul preaching in a private house which adjoined that 
of her parents. She is so wrought upon, that she refuses to 
share any longer the family life, and breaks-off an engage- 
ment of marriage. The Apostle, to whom this change is 
traced, is thrown into prison by the magistrates on the 
charges brought against him by the girl’s relatives and lover, 
of employing magic to disturb the peace of families. There 
is no mention, it should be noted, of Christian belief, though 
a clumsy addition by some later hand represents two faith- 
less followers of St. Paul, Demas and Hermogenes (both 
names unfavourably mentioned in the Epistles), as suggesting 
tothe accuser that he should make this charge. Thekla bribes 
her mother’s servants and the jailer to allow egress from her 
home and access to the prisoner, who instructs her in the 
faith. He is expelled from the city. Thekla follows him. 
After sundry adventures, she is tried on a charge of impiety 
(wholly unconnected, however, with any question of Christian 
belief). The Roman Governor, who has come to Antioch to 
be present at an exhibition of wild beasts, condemns her to 
be exposed. She arouses the interest of a certain Queen 
Tryphena, who is residing in the city. Tryphena, after 
trying in vain to save her from the beasts, is ultimately 
the cause of her deliverance, for, swooning with horror, 
she so alarms the Governor that he releases the prisoner. 
The Queen was a relative of the Emperor, whose dis- 
pleasure was to be dreaded if anything should happen 
to her. Who was Queen Tryphena? one naturally asks. 
A well-known personage about the middle of the first 
century, but not likely to occur to a later romancer. She 
was the wife of a certain Cotys, King of Thrace, and mother 
of Polemon, King of Pontus. Dr. Gwynn, in his learned 
article on “ Thekla,” in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
finds a difficulty in the relationship of Tryphena and Pole- 
mon. He supposes her to have been his wife, and remarks 
that “the repudiation of her in order to make room in 48 for 
Berenice is not likely to have been so early as 46.” It is 
interesting to know that further knowledge removes this 
difficulty. She was Polemon’s mother; the coin on which the 
two heads appear marks the difference of age very plainly. 
And the date 46 suits the story very well; Claudius was then 
Emperor, and Claudius, the grandson on the mother’s side of 
the Triumvir Antony, was first cousin, once removed, to 
Tryphena. Six years later, when Nero was on the throne, 
the relationship would have availed little. After Nero’s fall 
(69), it would have ceased to exist. It must be allowed that 
these coincidences are striking, and they are only two out of 
a number which Professor Ramsay illustrates and explains in 
@ most interesting way. 


The chapters which precede that which we have just been con- 
sidering, contain avery careful consideration of the action of the 
Roman Emperors, from Nero downwards, with regard to the 
Christian Church. Professor Ramsay sees in this action a more 
settled and definite policy than historians have commonly dis- 
coveredinit. The Neronian persecution, though suggested by 
the exigency of a particular,time, had a purpose; and this was 
carried out by the dynasty which took the place of the Julian 
Cesars. In the true account of the destruction of the 
Temple—an account which the ingenuity of Jacob Bernays 
extracted from the pages of Sulpicius Severus—the motive of 
Titus is seen to have been the destruction of what he con- 
ceived to be the head-quarters of the Christian superstition. 
The statement of Suetonius that Vespasian “ justis suppliciis 
inlacrimavit etiam et ingemuit” is ingeniously referred to the 
carrying out of a persecuting policy. The execution of ordinary 
criminals would not have roused the pity of a veteran soldier, 
but the slaughter of harmless persons, who were suffering for 





an idea, might well have done so. The persecution carried on 
by Domitian is a matter of certainty, though the details are 
obscure. In discussing the “Authorities for the Flavian 
Period,” Professor Ramsay states a curious theory about the 
date of St. Peter and the facts of the Apostle’s life. There 
has always been a difficulty in finding room for the traditional 
“twenty-five” years of the Apostle’s sojourn in Rome before 
68 A.D., when he is supposed to have suffered along with St. 
Paul. Our author’s theory is that he wrote the Epistle about 
80 A.D. 

We have to thank Professor Ramsay for a book of unusual 
interest, which will do much, we think, to further the success 
of Christian Apologetic. 





THE GERM-GROWERS.* 

Canon Potter, of Melbourne, has written a book sufficiently 
full of weird adventure to be a treasure for children, and with 
a vein of mystical meaning in which elder people may find 
a good deal to ponder over. The idea of the story is briefly 
indicated in the introductory chapters. We are told that 
there is a familiar Welsh form of legend which deals with 
some bold and fascinating, but repulsive, personage who 
mysteriously disappears. Thechief hero of The Germ-Growers, 
Robert Easterley, is acquainted in boyhood with a young man, 
of a brutal temper, who vanishes suddenly; and two events 
seem to the narrator’s mind to be connected with this disap- 
pearance. One is the apparition of curious shadows, which 
are distinctly not clouds, and which appear to stand out by 
themselves between earth and sun in something like the form 
of a boat lying on a wheelbarrow; while the other is the 
breaking-out of an epidemic, which the local doctors declare 
to be indigenous, and for which they can find no cause. Such 
as it is, this disease, by its intensity, rivals the plague and the 
black-death, and is only stamped out by the strong measures 
which two young physicians who are then spending their 
holiday in this part of Wales contrive to get adopted. Robert 
Easterley, as a boy, inclines to the belief that demons have 
visited the district, have sown the seeds of pestilence, and 
have recruited their ranks by carrying away the missing 
specimen of warped humanity, James Redpath. 

Circumstances take Easterley to Australia, and in com- 
pany with a friend, Jack Wilbraham, he joins a survey party 
that is going to assist in laying the overland wire to Port 
Darwin. From a Black who accompanies them the two young 
Englishmen learn that a great corroboree of the tribes in the 
North-West is about to be held, and they make up their minds 
to join it under Gioro’s escort. They find the Blacks, but 
these have lost their bearings, and while they are wandering 
about in search of the place of rendezvous, are seized with a 
panic at the sight of forms in the distance, and disperse, leaving 
thetwo Englishmen to themselves, but spearing the black guide, 
whom they no longer trust, since he has become friendly with 
whitemen. Theadventurers are accordingly left without food, 
and with their only horse killed, in a desert about three 
hundred miles west of the telegraph-line, and hopelessly far 
from any other part where there is a possibility of obtaining 
succour. One chance remains. The travellers have reason 
to believe that the natives fled from the sight of white men, 
and they think they have themselves seen human forms in 
one direction. Their native guide has told them that there is 
a colony of white devils, who are expressly distinguished from 
white men, somewhere in these parts. With some misgivings, 
it is decided to throw themselves upon the compassion of 
these strangers, rather than wander on to meet certain death 
in the wilderness. They pass through a sort of tunnel in a 
hill to a gallery in which men are working, and under which 
lies a valley with houses and trees and gardens. The man in 
command of this settlement receives the wanderers courteously, 
and promises them shelter, clothes, and food, the food appearing 
in the form of condensed meats, and proving to have wonder- 
fully staying qualities. Next day, the guests are allowed to see 
some of the wonders of the place,—cars which are lifted by 
balloons, propelled by electricity, and rendered invisible by a 
paint which reflects only certain spectral rays that are imper- 
ceptible to the human eye. Then, when the imagination has 
been sufficiently impressed, Signor Davelli, as the leader calls 
himself, takes Easterley, as the more promising subject, in 
hand, and tries to indoctrinate him with the spirit of revolt, and 





* The Germ-Growers, Edited by Robert Potter, M.A. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. 
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to persuade him that, if he will throw in his lot with his new 
associates, he will be able to defy death and to transcend space. 
Indeed, Davelli gives a proof of part of bis assertions by dis- 
appearing in a cloud, like a genius of Eastern story, and then 
solidifying again into the human form. Later on, however, 
Easterley discovers that, though Davelli and his band can 
defy death in its ordinary shapes, they are liable to melt like 
bubbles, and so pass from their new life into another existence 
under changed conditions. 


The interest of the story now turns upon Davelli’s effort to 
overmaster Easterley’s will and gain his soul, and Hasterley’s 
struggle to escape. Wilbraham seems to have been rejected 
from the first, either as not sufficiently intelligent, or as too 
upright ; but Hasterley has a weak spot in the “lust for know- 
ledge ;” and is for a moment in danger of succumbing, that 
he may experiment with the powers offered him. Happily for 
himself, he recognises James Redpath in the band of doomed 
men who obey Davelli’s behests; Jack Wilbraham is a wise 
counsellor; and in the critical moment an angel of good 
appears to bring help. The visitor explains that Davelli and 
his band are either spirits lost from the time of the great 
revolt, or evil men whom these have associated with them to 
fill up the gaps which occur when the term of life allotted to 
the evil expires. Their purpose anciently was the common 
Satanic one of mixing with men and tempting them “ to call 
evil good, and good evil.” Meanwhile, they have always had 
homes of their own in remote regions, and are responsible for 
the titanic remains which men find scattered over the world 
and attribute to an extinct race. Davelli, however, has 
lately established artificial seed-beds of pestilence in inac- 
cessible places like the desert of North-Western Australia 
and the recesses of the Himalayas. “His emissaries gather 
from all quarters germs of natural and healthful growth, 
and submit them to a special cultivation, under which they 
become obnoxious and hurtful to human nature. And 
then they sow them here and there in the most likely 
places, and thus produce disease, death, and disaster among 
men. The black-death and the plague, and small-pox and 
cholera, and typhus and typhoid fevers have all had their 
origin in this way, and some of these are kept alive since by 
the carelessness of man. But of later years men are begin- 
ning to understand health and disease better, and so the 
power of these evil beings is becoming greatly restricted in 
this direction.” Robert Easterley’s last hesitations are dis- 
pelled by this knowledge of who his hosts are; but as his will 
has wavered a little, he has to undergo a terrible conflict with 
Davelli, who attempts to hypnotise him, and having failed, 
tells him to prepare for death. Need it be said that Robert 
and his friend escape, by the help of their good angel, in a car, 
though they are pursued, and their car disabled by a shaft 
which Davelli hurls, the angel again interposing to prevent 
the powers of darkness from achieving a complete victory ? 
As it is, the wanderers contrive to make their way to a 
telegraph-line, and all ends happily. They decide that their 
story is too wonderful to be believed, and keep it to them- 
selves, apparently till they have acquired that stake in the 
country which enables a man to tell “ travellers’ tales” with- 
out fear of contradiction or of being consigned to a madhouse. 


In a book like The Germ-Growers, the story, however good, 
is of secondary interest to the allegory. It would be unfair 
to regard Canon Potter as holding the view of the people of 
Erewhon, that disease is as disgraceful as ordinary men think 
moral evil, but he appears to consider it a form of evil, 
rather than of imperfection. Otherwise, one can scarcely 
imagine devils of singular intelligence devoting themselves 
to the propagation of pestilence rather than to the suggestion 
‘ of criminal desires and thoughts. The idea seems to be that 
a new plague cannot come naturally, though having come, it 
may be perpetuated by neglect. Surely the truer view is that 
diseases have a historical connection with the moral growth 
of a people, and are the instruments with which a besetting 
sin is scourged. The moral lessons that an early age was 
capable of receiving were the need of cleanliness and tem- 
perance in eating. Leprosy, gout, and other more or less 
kindred diseases did their work “as the great correctors of 
enormous times.” Then came a period of libertinage, and 
the scourge of modern vice appeared. We are living now 
in a more decorous age, and its lust for money-getting 
is punished by an outburst of nervous disease that con- 
stantly ends in paralysis or mania. The plagues that we 


get—less violent than those of antiquity or the Middle Ageg 
—almost always end in sanitary reforms that do immeasurably 
more for the poorer classes of the community than for the 
wealthier. It is difficult to conceive devils so intelligent as 
Signor Davelli concentrating their energies upon physical 
illness and death, by which the character of the human race 
will be purified, when what they aim at is not so much to 
solace themselves with the sight of human suffering as to 
deprave the will and the intellect. Satan, as Pope tells us, 
has learnt wisdom, “and tempts by making rich, not making 
poor.” Lady Holland once said that if she wished to make a 
man supremely miserable, she would make him a handsome 
duke,—that is, would make him capable of gratifying all his 
desires. Instead of looking for the fiend in the Himalayas 
and Western Australia, we should expect to find him in the 
haunts of men, waging a war that was constantly crowned 
with transient successes, though marked in the end with even 
more signal defeat. 

The idea that “the lust of knowledge” is the weak point 
in Robert Easterley which marks him out from the first as a 
possible victim, and which proves his greatest torture when 
he has to resist Davelli, will appear to many a weakness in 
the plot. Taken in its most obvious meaning, it seems curiously 
inconsistent with the author’s view when he speaks of the lost 
spirits as withdrawing themselves from contact with civilisa. 
tion. If the fruits of knowledge are on the whole good, the 
craving for knowledge ought not to be all evil. What Canon 
Potter appears to mean, however, is rather a desire for new 
experiences, which is prepared to gratify itself without regard 
to the moral law, though with no deliberate purpose of re- 
bellion. Professor Aytoun, in his Firmilian, who experiments 
in depravity and murder for the sake of a novel sensation, has 
given the humorous side of this weakness. It can hardly be 
doubted that it is not unfrequently the occasion of gross evil. 
A boy takes to drink, or a young man experiments ina vicious 
connection, with no other idea formulated in themselves than 
that they will cross the boundary of an unseen world. The 
feeling for power and the joy of audacity are mixed up with 
this impulse, and, like it, are easily capable of perversion. 
That some or all of these motives have entered into the aggres- 
sive scepticism which was fashionable a century ago, may be 
readily granted. What was needed in such an allegory as 
The Germ-Growers, was to distinguish that love of knowledge 
which is the highest exercise of a finely tempered mind from 
that which has no ethical qualities. It is, however, a fault 
incident to all allegory that its definitions should want 
scientific exactness. What may be fairly claimed for Canon 
Potter's work is that the interest of the story never flags, and 
that the moral is far removed from triviality. 





RECENT STRIKES AND THE LEADERS THEREOF* 
Tuts is a work of somewhat over four hundred pages, with 
an appendix of a hundred and sixty pages. It is less a dis- 
cussion of “present-day Labour problems,” as stated on the 
title-page, than an arraignment, pure and simple, of the 
leaders and supporters of some recent strikes, beginning with 
the notable one of the London Dock labourers. Published 
by subscription, and dedicated to the Earl of Wemyss, it goes 
forth to the public as an expression of the case of Capital and 
Property in their relation, antagonistic or otherwise, to 
hand-labour,—of the capitalist as against the workman, the 
employer as against the employed. Before committing 
his opinions and contentions to the public—or even, as we 
take it, to the printer—Mr. Brooks sent out, as a sort 
of pilot-balloon, a synopsis consisting of twelve clauses, 
the general character of which may be seen from the 
Eleventh Clause,—‘‘ That an employer, whose interests are 
bound up with those of his workmen, is, on every principle 
of reason and common-sense, likely to prove a truer friend to 
those workmen than a professional agitator who has no interest 
in common with the workman,” &c. In the abstract, this, 
perhaps, is indisputable, or, at any rate, is not worth disputing. 
In the concrete, it covers many essential fallacies. If em- 
ployers always, or generally, viewed their interests as bound 
up with those of their workmen, and if the Labour leaders 
were always, or generally, mere professional agitators who had 


* Industry and Property: a Plea for Truth and Honesty in Economics, and Sor 
Liberty and Justice in Social Reform. Being a Disenssi m of Present-Day Labout 
Problems, with Proposals for t»eir Solution, Coun-els to Emp 'oyers and ~~ 
| ployed, and Warnings to Statesmen, Politie ans, and Social Reformers. by 


' George Brooks. Published by the Author, Mells Lodge, Halesworth, Suffolk. 
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no interests in common with the workmen, then Mr. Brooks 
might, perbaps, on these grounds, have laid a solid foundation 
for the edifice he has attempted to erect. But no such admis- 
sions can be made. To ascribe to employers, as a class, the 
virtues claimed for them by Mr. Brooks, and to impute to 
workmen and their leaders, as a class, the depravity laid to 
their charge by Mr. Brooks, we should have to imagine a new 
state of human society in which classes of men are separated 
by unalterable laws. The claim put forward in this Eleventh 
Clause, and, indeed, throughout this book, is exactly that which 
was addressed to those terrible professional agitators, Mr. 
Garrison and Mr. Beecher, contending for the freedom of the 
slave. In dealing, therefore, with the reasoning and conten- 
tions of Mr. Brooks, we must discard his general classification 
of men, and remember that while the workman of yesterday 
may be the employer of to-day, the facts of life which they 
represent remain. We still are interested in knowing on clear 
and definite grounds—(1), whether or not strikes are necessary 
as the workman’s final appeal; and (2), if they are so neces- 
sary, who shall decide when the necessity has arisen. On 
these points, Mr. Brooks throws no reliable light. He cleverly 
imputes evil motives to Labour leaders and their supporters, 
referring to some of the former, in the offensive sense, as 
“Mann,” or “ Tillett,” or “Champion,” or “ Burns;” apparently 
forgetting that though that course may gratify varied personal 
feeling, it is utterly valueless as regards the solution of a 
momentous problem, which it is the duty and interest of the 
men of this generation to endeavour to solve. When Mr. 
Brooks says, “ Burns, you’re a so-and-so!” he simply provokes 
the reply, “ Brooks, you’re another!” The question in dis- 
pute is as dark as ever, and as far as ever from a rational 
settlement. 

These facts are placed in a strong light by certain ex- 
tracts, which Mr. Brooks boldly publishes, from replies 
received by him to his Synopsis-circular. One gentleman, 
“a baronet,” wrote:—‘I do not believe that landlords and 
capitalists are the true friends of the working classes; they 
have ever acted a selfish part, and have endeavoured to keep 
them ‘in that state of life to which it hath pleased God to call 
them.’ The working man can only elevate himself by union 
with his fellows,” &c. The reply of Mr. Brooks was severe 
and reproachful, and is quoted by him to about four times 
the length of the space given to “the baronet.” Another 
gentleman, “also a baronet,” wrote:—“I do not sympathise 
with your object. The dangers you are fearing are much 





exaggerated...... I am sorry to see that, sprung from the 
working classes yourself, you are siding with Lord —— and 
Lord ;” names not given. This baronet Mr. Brooks 


rated still more soundly than the former one, telling him that 
he had himself the “reputation of driving his workmen, and 
having a keen eye to the mainchance.” Thatis, Mr. Brooks, on 
his own showing, asked for the opinion of an alleged “hard” 
employer, and evidently expected a hard reply, as against the 
workmen. Then, having received a totally different reply, he 
assailed, in these rude terms, his certainly not uncourteous 
correspondent. Surely, when Mr. Brooks again invites 
opinions as to his literary work, it would be prudent for him 
(even in addressing an employer who drives his workmen, and 
has “a keen eye to the main chance”) to draft out, and send, 
with his invitation, the exact terms of the expected reply. 
After that, it would be unseemly in any one, baronet or 
otherwise, to say, “I do not sympathise with your object.” 


In the same spirit Mr. Brooks deals with distinguished men 
who ranged themselves on the side of the Dock labourers 
during the strike of 1889. To him, all such men (including 
Cardinal Manning and the Bishop of London) are abettors of 
that order of Socialism which gave birth to the Irish Land 
League and the “Plan of Campaign.” Need we remind Mr. 
Brooks that between the ordinary workman who strikes for 
wages, and the authors and perpetrators of a plan to escape 
the honest payment of debts, there is a wide difference, which 
all decent people have an interest in recognising, and in not 
narrowing or suffering to be narrowed? When men in Eng- 
land and Scotland were told that to disown the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the ruling order of Episcopacy was to disown 
their Maker, many such men were compelled, in spirit, and 
often in act, to accept the position which selfish politicians 
and infatuated religionists had only too successfully estab- 
lished against them. In the same way, the Chartist or Radical 


stigmatised as a rebel frequently became one,—accepting the | 





stigma as merely another term fora sccial and political wedge 
which he hoped to drive home. Bamford’s autobiographic 
sketch, “‘ Passages in the Life of a Radical,” shows how very 
little of real disloyalty there was in the hearts of many of the 
so-called rebels of fifty yearsago. Men, repelled by injustice, 
were allured back to loyalty by justice and fair-dealing. The 
same justice and fair-dealing are still available for the service 
of statesmen and the leaders of English thought. When aman 
strikes for a defined object, by his own definition let him be 
judged, in agreement or otherwise, as the case may be. Nothing 
can be more baneful, and nothing is more unjust, than to 
attempt to fasten on him charges which he repudiates. 


In some respects we agree with this book, and trust that the 
plain speech of Mr. Brooks may be accepted as a social tonic. 
He objects to the over-assumption of workmen. We agree with 
him to the extent of believing that a vain and self-opinionated 
workman is as obnoxious a person as a vain and self-opinion- 
ated Judge or Member of Parliament. We heartily agree with 
him in his denunciation of those candidates for Parliament who 
trast to specious and unreal “cries” whereby to win votes. 
Only we claim to extend the denunciation to all candidates who 
take this course. Mr. Brooks has his mind fixed on but one 
class of candidates, whom he deems the pioneers, wittingly or 
unwittingly, of anarchical Socialism. Sometimes he makes a 
good point, as when he satirises a man who fought for an 
eight-hours day of labour, and then sulked and fumed because 
he could not also work overtime at the higher rate of wages. 
Sometimes he makes a very bad point, as when he compares 
the wages of the dock labourer with those of the farm 
labourer, admitting, in a hazy way, that the latter has no 
“broken time,” while the former can only reckon on his 
employment from day to day, or from week to week, or by 
the “ job,” put adding,—“ The incontestable fact remains that 
their men [the men of the Dock Company], for the actual 
time they worked, were twice as well paid as agricultural 
labourers.” That is, according to Mr. Brooks, the man who 
is engaged for however short a time, and who, after that, may 
be for a long time unemployed, is, for the purposes of this 
argument, twice as well paid as the man who may, if he will, 
be employed from January to December. A more fallacious 
statement it would be difficult to conceive, or one more 
unworthy of reasonable discussion. We do not, in saying 
this, assert that farm labourers are either well or ill paid. 
That is not now the question. We are pointing to a distinct 
misrepresentation of a simple fact which it is hardly possible 
for any one to miss in reasoning on such a question. It is well 
to remember, also, that we are not dealing with a scholastic 
thesis, but with realities of everyday life. We may be 
addressing men who all their lives have had to struggle 
against poverty,—the iron that enters the soul. Sach men 
are not always amenable to rules of literary warfare. What 
may be sport or word-fence to others, may mean life or death 
to them. When one is confronted with such a fact, it is hardly 
possible to restrain a feeling of indignation in view of any 
attempt to shift a ground of discussion from broad, solid 
fact, to a question as to whether or not this or that may mean 
what it pleases some one to call Socialism. The best cure for 
Socialism in its bad forms is to cheerfully recognise it in its 
good ones, and to test, both by the often sturdy common-sense 
and at times gloomy experience of workmen, as well as by 
the more pretentious and comprehensive, but not more real, 
or even more exact, knowledge of the students of history. 
We freely admit that Mr. Brooks has put before the public a 
vast amount of information on the vexed questions of “ Labour 
and Capital.” It is to the spirit in which this is done that we 
object. 


ENGLISH LAGOONS.* 
IN this daily record of a year spent on a house-boat, Mr. P. 
H. Emerson has given us another of bis “ impressionist ” pic- 
ture-galleries of life on the Norfolk and Suffolk Broads. He 
invites his readers to join him in his roamings on “ English 
lagoons;” but the word “lagoon ” does not seem to fit our 
sluggish East Anglian rivers widening into “broads” and 
“dykes” (why does Mr. Emerson always write of dikes ?), 
among flat meadows and reedy marshes, noisy mills and locks, 
| sleepy riverside villages and towns; it rather conjures up 
| Venice as Ruskin has painted her, “ A ghost upon the sands 
| of the sea, so weak,—so quiet,—so bereft of all but her love- 
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liness, that we might well doubt, as we watched her faint 
reflection in the mirage of the lagoon, which was the City, 
and which the Shadow.” And yet East Anglia has a peculiar 
charm of its own, and quite an army of authors, naturalists, 
and artists have chronicled its charms. 


In the present volume Mr. Emerson introduces us to the 
‘Maid of the Mist,’ an ancient twelve-ton wherry that had 
endured many vicissitudes; she had been sunk and fished up 
again, used for “marling” and “icing,” and finally had 
settled down to a “respectable career” as a house-boat. 
“The ‘ Maid’s’ sole tirewoman was Jim, a light-haired, blue- 
eyed, unconventional waterman.” Jim and his master and an 
occasional shadowy friend spent from September 15th, 1890, 
to August 31st, 1891, on board “this trim-built wherry.” It 
is difficult to say for what exact purpose. Jim suspected his 
master of being a notorious smuggler; the natives had several 
theories to account for his prolonged stay. One thought 
that he was doing ‘“‘summat for the engineers,” another that 
he was “ land-measuring,” a third “arter something, but he 
didn’t know what,” a fourth that he was a bird-collector. 
This last was a natural guess; but Mr. Emerson takes care to 
tell us that he would as soon have to do with stuffed men and 
women as with stuffed birds. The bucolic mind cannot 
imagine an existence apart from some definite object of gain. 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson notes in his Inland Voyage that he and 
his companion were supposed to be canoeing for a wager. It 
is only to be expected that the weather plays a large part 
in these daily jottings. The little party started with early 
October frosts, then came a cold, stormy November, followed 
by the great snowstorms of December and the long frost that 
set the ‘ Maid of the Mist’ fast in Oulton Broad from Decem- 
ber llth to February 2nd, 1891. February was remarkable 
for the “regularity of its rime frosts with mists, beautiful 
hot mornings, followed by misty evenings—mild and calm, 
scarce a drop of rain.” March was stormy and snowy, April 
he calls a “sad month,” and notes: “It was indeed a wonder- 
ful year. The rivers seemed always either empty of water 
or full of ice.’ Mr. Emerson is evidently a great bird- 
lover; he tells us of the tragedy of a robin and the 
domestic joys and sorrows of a sedge-warbler. Even at 
night, the birds are seldom quiet, the least atmospheric 
change seems to awaken them. As he sat all through one 
June night “eel-babbing,” he noted that the night was filled 
with the cries of birds; decoy-ducks called far away, geese 
cackled and cocks crowed, reed and sedge warblers sang in 
chorus. At earliest dawn snipe began drumming, red-legs 
whistling, and little reed-buntings called to each other over 
the marshes ; a mavis joined in soon after 2 o’clock, and ten 
minutes later a cuckoo called. The birds were very restless 
before the first snowfall in November; a kingfisher moped 
on the rudder-post, a mallard passed overhead, and flocks of 
Kentish crows, golden plover, and peewits flew about rest- 
lessly. An old poacher said he “smelt something a-coming.” 
Then came hail-squalls, followed by snow, and “in half-an- 
hour the marshes were white, the landscape hushed, and the 
river running a silver thread through the glittering snow- 
carpet—for the moon had risen, discovering flocks of snipe, 
field-fares, starlings, and peewits, feeding greedily in the 
newly-fallen snow.” In spite of Arctic weather, none of the 
party suffered; and when, at the beginning of the long frost, 
Mr. Emerson visited London, he found the houses “cold and 
stuffy,” and promptly catching cold, returned to his more airy 
quarters in Oulton Broad, passing the rivers at Ipswich and 
Woodbridge frozen and piled with blocks of ice and snowdrifts. 
By day there were merry skating-parties; by night the roar 
of the ice crashing and cracking at the far end of the broad 
sounded like thunder. Except a few hungry rooks and star- 
lings, they saw few birds during the long frost, rats came down 
to drink at the water round the boat, for the ice was 17 in. 
thick. At last the wind veered to the south-west, rain fell ; 
even the swans knew a change was coming; “at bed-time the 
ice was resonant with a curious low music, the music of the 
thaw.” The air grew warm, the sun shone, and the ice cleared 
away; and on February 2nd, “the reeds at the mouth of the 
broad were broken down and crushed, their tassels very 
black, and their stems bright yellow. On the marshes the 
larks were soaring as they do in spring, and the soft brown 
marshland was alive with the fittest birds that had survived 
this terrible winter.” At length came spring, which Mr. 
Emerson calls the “decorative season of the year;” birds, 





insects, and frogs were its sure harbingers, the trees donned 
green veils, the river-banks and meadows were golden with 
gorse and silver with blackthorn. 

The author aims at picturesque descriptions of the charac- 
teristic scenery about him, in the minute Dutch style. “No 
painter,” he says, “has yet given us the faintest idea of the 
delicate colour of this district, nor ever will, for the effects 
are so evanescent and ethereal.” He describes sunsets and 
sunrises, storms and spring days, a village wedding and a 
midnight funeral. The following is a good example of his 
word-painting :—“ On July 4th we sailed to Hickling Staithe. 
It was a marvellous morning; the broad appeared immense, 
and the sky a vast, silent, grey dome, with gleaming windows, 
through which streamed shafts of sunlight, burnishing 
thousands of swallows and swifts that chattered and hawked 
for flies so far above us that they were scarcely visible. This 
mighty dome seemed to be resting on a big grey border of 
trees, and the floor of this aérial palace was paved with calm 
opalescent water, upon which flocks of swans floated.” Occa- 
sionally, he is less happy, and losing, as it were, his sense of 
perspective, transfers his similes from Nature to Art, painting 
effects that irresistibly recall the cheap paper-screens that 
represent Japanese art to a large part of the British public. 
For instance, we read of spring-time :—“ Everywhere are to be 
found natural decorative panels, such as Hokusai might have 
composed; ” and again, “ we rowed round Hemsby Broad, and 
returned home, passing a large oak-tree on which we counted 
sixty wood-pigeons sitting moping in the misty air, and with 
their feathers spread out they formed a beautifully decorative 
picture from which Hokusai would have produced a gem.” 
But even this is better than his chromo-lithographic style. 
“The sun went down behind the floods a blazing yellow ball, 
wrapping the black church and cottage in fiery splendour ; 
the whole sky was ablaze; the foreground trees black as char- 
coal—Nature yelled in colour.” 

There are no adventures in the book; the illustrations are 
so small and shadowy as to be almost unintelligible; the con- 
versations recorded are pointless; no one can accuse Jim of 
playing the part of “comic servant.” An old man pointing 
to the smoke coming from the funnel, remarks :—“‘ You're 
blowing-off steam, then.’—‘ Yes,’ replied Jim, solemnly.— 
‘ You’ve got a nice little ship here, then.’—‘ Yes,’ repeated 
Jim; ‘she ain’t a big ’un.—‘ No.’” Our interest is reserved 
for the birds that flit incessantly backwards and forwards 
across the pages—ospreys, marsh-harriers, reed and sedge 
warblers—and for the broadsmen who quant slowly past the 
wherry, bait the pulks with liggers for pike, or bail-out great 
catches of silver eels by the noisy weir in the dead of night. 
(For the benefit of the uninitiated, we will explain that 
“quanting” is punting or poling, and that a “pulk” is a 
puddle.) There is plenty of sport to be had in those marshy 
lands in winter,—there are roach and tench and pike in the 
broads and dykes, and snipe and wild-fowl on the banks. You 
may watch the first snowdrop lift her pale head, see the first 
swallow, and hear the first cuckoo. “Food is much more 
generally entertaining than scenery,” says Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son; and accordingly we learn how to fry pike « la juive, and 
to discriminate between plovers’ and snipes’ eggs. But every- 
thing depends upon the weather; according to Mr. Emerson : 
—*A really fine day is the greatest refiner I know. Far more 
culture is to be gained on such a day than touring through 
the picture-galleries of Europe.” Unfortunately, such refine- 
ment and culture is not always to be had in this uncertain 
climate, and after a lamentably wet and cold summer, the 
cruise finally ended, in torrents of rain, on August 31st,—the 
last sound, as the whilom captain rode off, being the familiar 
note of the little sedge-warbler. 





FIVE ONE-VOLUME NOVELS.* 
Tue first idea suggested to us by the title of ’Twixt Two 
Eternities was that the words were to be understood in the same 
sense as those of Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar ”—“ That 
which drew from out the boundless deep, Turns again home.” 
But that this is not the author’s intention is shown at the end, 
where the hero speaks of himself as standing between the 
two eternities of his past life and the future; and as, what- 





* (1.) ’Twiat Two Eternities. By Mrs. Causton. London: Routledge. —(2.) The 
Last Cruise of the ‘Teal.’ By Leigh Ray. London: Digby, Long, and Co.— 
(3.) Claud Brennan. By John Ferrars. Bristol: Arrowsmith.—(4.) West 
Clif. B. x 
Wooing. 


y E. King. London: Digby, Long, and Co.—(5.) A Novseman’s 
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ever the future may be, a person’s past life certainly cannot 
be called eternal, we are somewhat puzzled to discover the 
applicability of the book’s title to its contents. Oliver de 
Winton is a young man endowed with every gift of fortune, 
who bewails the wickedness of the world without feeling that 
he has any mission to make it better; who, having nothing to 
quarrel with except his bread-and-butter, does that so literally 
that he cannot even get through his breakfast without 
startling his poor father by lamenting the degrading neces- 
sity of eating, because man thereby “resigns his birth- 
right as an intellectual being, abdicates his throne, and 
places himself on a level with the brute creation ;” and 
who is throughout too limp and flabby an individual to 
excite any very keen interest as he oscillates between the 
brilliant and high-bred Lady Katherine, and the humble 
country clergyman’s daughter, who are rivals for his affec- 
tions. All the dramatis persone are good and well-meaning, 
and more or less engaged in the various kinds of good works 
wherein fashionable society finds an outlet for its philan- 
thropic aspirations and energies. There is considerable truth 
to life in some of the sketches, as, for instance, in that of the 
great lady, sincerely anxious to help her fellow-creatures, 
who lends her drawing-room for a lecture upon “ vital truths” 
to the upper and middle classes, and supplements her expres- 
sion of trust that great spiritual blessings may be the result, 
by the remark, “I shall put away all my best china if we are 
to have such a mob.” But we are not quite sure that the 
description of her visit to a slum is equally lifelike; would 
she have thought it necessary to take the butler, as well as 
her daughter, to carry the beef-tea and jelly upstairs? 
Though the book is by no means without merit, it suffers 
from superfiuous minuteness of detail, and lacks salient 
feature ;—a study of ploughed fields will hardly constitute 
a very interesting landscape, however faithful may be the 
delineation of furrows and hedges. 

In reading the early chapters of The Last Cruise of the 
‘Teal,’ we came to the conclusion that it was only a chronicle 
of the almost painfully commonplace and uneventful holiday 
of three amateur sailors who went for a cruise on the East 
Coast in a small sailing-boat, and that the book, being a 
record of fact, could not properly be included in a review 
devoted to fiction. We began, however, to feel less sure of this 
in the eighth chapter, when the sight of a burning ship tempts 
the adventurers out to sea and their compass gets broken; our 
doubt increased as we beheld them storm-driven for days with- 
out an idea of whither they were going, until they attained a 
temporary haven of refuge in some unknown country (it 
subsequently turned out to be Norway, by-the-bye); and 
by the time we had followed their thrilling and perilous 
experiences to the culminating point of a long-protracted 
voyage underground, we had no hesitation whatever in 
assigning the work a place in the regions of imagina- 
tion. A wrecked case containing hair-brushes and electro- 
plate tea and coffee services, is a novelty in the annals 
of castaways that harmonises well with the general sort of 
jin de sitcle “ Robinson Crusoeishness” of the rest of the 
story. And the stirring tale of sea-adventure which the book 
contains is told well and graphically enough to be very 
readable, notwithstanding a lavish introduction of nautical 
terms that will sometimes puzzle a non-seagoer to compre- 
hend exactly what took place quite as distinctly as he may 
wish to do,—for it is not every one who can interpret the 
meaning of “swatch-way,” “frapped halyards,” “ bowsprit- 
cranze,” and such-like expressions. Is it from a whim of the 
author’s, or the printer’s, that whenever the words “on” and 
“to” occur together, they are united into one, and written 
“onto”? 

The title-réle of Claud Brennan is given to a highly 
talented young man who was by no means of the Psalmist’s 
opinion that “ All man’s thoughts perish.” And as Claud was 
unalterably convinced of the infallibility of Modern Thought 
(whose thought is not specified, but presumably his own) and of 
the puerility and narrow-mindedness of any sort of belief in 
revealed religion, it was most unfortunate for him to have 
fallen in love with, and for his affections to have been 
reciprocated by, a girl whose conviction of the truth of that 
religion was equally unalterable. Under these circumstances, 
both believers being of the transcendental and intolerant 
order, and utterly rejecting all idea of possible agreement on 
other terms than unconditional surrender of the opposing 





creed, a happy union of their souls in matrimony is no more 
likely than the merging into one of two parallel lines of rails 
without a connecting point between them; and consequently 
heartbreak and a tragical termination are inevitable. There 
is very little incident ; and we fancy the author has more turn 
for writing sermons, or essays on some “improving” subject, 
than novels, as he appears to want lightness and vivacity for a 
work of imagination. The most remarkable feature in the 
volume is, perhaps, the singularity of Edith’s never discover- 
ing the deadly antagonism between her belief and Claud’s 
until a perusal of his book revealed it to her. We should not 
have thought it possible for so marked an element of discord 
to have lain perdu during all the exchange of thought and 
feeling of their previous intercourse. 


One naturally expects to find a somewhat rugged and 
primitive type of human nature depicted in a work which 
professes to be a romance giving a sketch of Portland Isle 
and the manners and customs of its inhabitants in 1817-19; 
and this expectation is not disappointed in West Cliff, where 
the aforesaid avowed object is kept in sight throughout with 
laudable conscientiousness. But as the author’s own recol- 
lections are hardly likely to go back to so remote a date, his 
materials must necessarily have been gathered chiefly from 
what he had heard from other people; and a description from 
hearsay, compared with one from personal observation, is at 
the same disadvantage for likeness to life, as is a picture from 
a photograph compared with the original whence it was taken. 
And this may perhaps account (to some extent at any rate) 
for a perceptible lack of vigour and vitality in Mr. King’s 
performance, which makes us almost inclined to call it namby- 
pamby, and to say that his personages are too gentle to be 
qualified to act their appointed parts satisfactorily. Their 
ruggedness is too much polished; their sturdiness is not sturdy 
enough; their provincialism lacks raciness; and they never 
give the genuine “’Have ’arf a brick at ’im” impression 
which they ought to do, to match the intense prejudice 
against Kimberlins (as strangers not belonging to Port- 
land are called) that is insisted on as one of the strongest 
and most deeply ingrained insular characteristics. There are 
some quaint rustic sayings and ideas, as, for instance, Becky 
Pearce’s notion of what constitutes a birth-right, under which 
term she includes husbands (p. 216). If, as we imagine, the 
book is a first attempt at fiction, it is too praiseworthy and 
painstaking an effort for us to wish to say anything to dis- 
courage Mr. King from another venture. The story part, 
however, is poor, and an oft-told tale, and concerns the betrayal 
of a pretty peasant maiden by an unprincipled young gentle- 
man, “tall and straight as a Grecian ideal, with his dark hair 
tossed carelessly back from his well-shaped forehead,” and 
whose irresistible personal attractions are enhanced further 
by “the hall-mark of society upon him, and of fashion also, 
with his well-fitting cut-away coat and velvet collar, the high 
shirt-collar and cravat just coming into favour.” 

The principal obstacle to performing the duties of a critic 
towards A Norseman’s Wooing is, that whilst it is a pleasant, 
readable little tale enough, as far as it goes, it is so extremely 
slight and short as hardly to supply sufficient material for 
either praise or blame. The theme is the love-making of a young 
Swedish musician existing in cheerless solitude in London 
lodgings, who suddenly has the luck to be admitted to 
intimacy with a family of merry, homely brothers and sisters, 
and thereupon proceeds instantly to lose his heart to one of 
the latter, and wins hers in return. There is no hitch or 
objection to the match on either side, and nothing whatever 
to make the course of true love behave as is proverbially 
required of it, except a fit of mistaken jealousy excited by the 
other sister’s sweetheart, which serves to introduce dim hints 
of possible calamity, and almost drives the despairing lover 
into exile. A brother comes to the rescue in the nick of time, 
heroically sacrifices his lunch, and by help of a Bradshaw and 
energetic measures in the way of stimulating tips to cabmen 
and porters, succeeds in overtaking the fugitive swain before 
he has got further than Liverpool Street Station, and bringing 
him back to a happy reunion at the family afternoon tea-table, 
where an ample supply of cake and hot buttered toast make 
amends for the lost lunch, and the exalted heroism displayed 
in foregoing that meal is acknowledged with a gratitude that 
seems rather ludicrously inconsistent with the insignificance 
of the provoking cause. Music is the chief feature of the 
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book as far as any serious business of life is concerned; and 
the story appears to us better suited for a magazine article 
than for a whole volume to itself. 





OLD ITALIAN MASTERS.* 
Mr. TimotHy Coun’s wood-engravings are among the 
wonders of modern reproduction. In faithfulness to the 
original pictures they go beyond photographs, in ways to be 
explained presently; and the ingenuity of contrivance by 
which this is effected, is as remarkable as the minute exacti- 
tude of eye and hand with which the work is executed. 

This close imitation of pictures would never probably have 
been attempted but for the practice of translating photo- 
graphs into wood-engravings to print with letterpress. The 
photograph has made people more exacting in the matter of 
correspondence between reproduction and original; and in the 
illustrated American periodicals, a school of exact and in- 
genious reproductive engravers has been trained, among whom 
Mr. Cole is a chief. The Century magazine, for which he 
works, commissioned him to go to Italy and execute engravings 
after the Italian Masters. These have appeared in the pages 
of the Century during the last five years, and are republished 
in the handsome volume issued in this country by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. The pictures reproduced range from the Byzantines, 
through the chief Italian masters of painting, down to 
Correggio. An account of each of the painters illustrated is 
furnished by Mr. Stillman, and supplemented by an engraver’s 
note from Mr. Cole. Some other notes are added by the well- 

‘known connoisseur, Mr. Fairfax Murray,—so that the book 
gives, at a reasonable cost, a history, with illustrations, of 
painting in Italy down to Correggio, besides being, in the 
faithfulness of these illustrations, a remarkable achieve- 
ment of human skill and patience. Mr. Stillman tends 
to spoil a good deed by the false emphasis he gives in 
his preface to one period of painting at the expense of 
others. He describes the book as “an educational measure 
‘of, the highest significance to those who desire to study 
art in its purest manifestations.” By this, as some 
other passages show, he means that to go back to the four- 
teenth century in Italy, is to find the true period of painting 
from which the modern art is a decadence. He speaks of 
“the heartlessness of the mass of modern art, the apotheosis 
of brushwork, and the banishment of poetry and intellectual 
motive.” How much better to have said simply: ‘I enjoy 
the old painters immensely for the particular bent of their 
spirit and expressive powers, and it has been a pleasure to me 
to put together the documents about them alongside of those 
reproductions. Modern painting 1 don’t like and don’t under- 
stand.’ Then those who share Mr. Stillman’s delight in the 
Primitives, but have the advantage of him in admiring the 
painters of otber times, would not be irritated, and those who 
read in ignorance and innocence would not be misled. 

The faithfulness of the engravings has been insured by the 
following method :— 

“A photograph is first taken of the picture, on which the 
engraver makes all the corrections needed for the translation of 
the values of colours into white and black. This is then copied 
on the wood-block in the following manner. The surface of the 
block is prepared of an intense black, and on this is laid a sensi- 
tive collodion film, such as was used for the once-popular ambro- 
types, or later ‘tin-types,’ on which the photograph is copied in 
the camera, so that a positive image is produced, reversed in posi- 
tion, but correct in light and dark, the light being formed by a 
deposit of metallic silver, and the dark by a black ground. The 
block is then treated as in the case of a drawing on wood, the 
lights formed by the silver deposit being cut away, showing in 
turn the pale tint of the wood under the blackened surface, while 
the shadows are formed by the undisturbed surface. As the 
cutting progresses the collodion-film is removed by india-rubber, 
leaving the black shadow, and gradations of tint in clear black 
lines as they will be printed. The incised lines being then filled 
in with finely powdered chalk, the black becomes its own proof, 
and the effect as when printed can be exactly judged.” 

The actual engraving, with the photographic basis as a 
guide, was done before the pictures themselves, except in 
such parts as could safely be worked from the photograph. 
The mention of a photograph is apt to suggest to the un- 
technical reader some sort of mechanical process-reproduc- 
‘ tion, so it may be well to remind him that the art in question 
is a very different thing. In the first place, each tone in the 
picture has to be translated into a net-work of lines or dots 
* Old Italian Masters, Engraved by Timothy Cole. With Historical Notes 


by W. J. Stillman, and irief Comments by the Engraver. London: T, Fisher 
Unwin, 1892, 
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that will produce at the due distance the effect of a stronger 
or fainter continuous tone, and this net-work, when contrived, 
must be cut out by hand. But further, in the picture two spaces 
may come together, which are equal in tone but distinguished 
by being different in colour. The engraver here has recourse 
to the device made use of in a rudimentary way in heraldry, 
by which lines mean different colours according to their 
direction. A difference of texture stands for a difference of 
colour. And Mr. Cole, with other engravers, like Clossen and 
Jungling, attempts to make this texture-device actually sug- 
gestive and expressive of differences of colour instead of being 
arbitrary. “Jungling, I remember, said he could give a feeling 
of a warm colour by a tremulous line, and of a cool one by a 
smoother treatment.” But short of such casuistries, “the 
brilliancy, transparency, or opacity of a colour may be repre- 
sented by the judicious contrasting of textures, and by the use 
of black-and-white line.” The variety and aptness of Mr. 
Cole’s devices can only be appreciated by looking carefully into 
his plates; but attention may be drawn to the sensitive way 
in which he has rendered the quality of the painting, the 
plaster surface of the frescoes, and so forth. 

We have insisted on the ingenious fidelity of this work ; it 
is an art in which extraordinary fineness of eye and hand and 
fertility of resource and combination are necessary. It must 
be distinguished, however, from the art of wood-engraving, as 
it would be practised, not in servile dependence upon an 
original, but for the sake of its natural power of expressior.. 
In the art as so practised, there would be a greater feeling for 
continuity in the medium; it would not be pressed into such 
microscopic competition with the photograph; the line would 
not break off suddenly into dots in the anxiety to explain. 
Wood-engraving, as practised by M. Lepére, is a free art, 
expressive within the limits and beauties of the material ; with 
Mr. Cole, it is in harness to the picture and the photograph, 
but in the hands of an extremely skilful driver. As examples 
of what can be told about pictures in black-and-white, these 
engravings are unlikely to be surpassed; and the book may be 
cordially recommended to lovers of painting and admirers of 
rare technical accomplishment. 
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History of Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. (A. and C. Black.) 
—It is, of course, impossible to discuss the question of Socialism 
in these columns. It must suffice to say that Mr. Kirkup gives in 
his adherence to what he calls a “ rational Socialism.” He thinks 
that ‘society should control industry in its own interests.” It 
must begin by realising the two ideals,—‘ the normal working 
day,” i.e., eight hours or less, and “a remuneration which will 
ensure a suitable standard of living.’’ But how far is the eight- 
hours rule to reach, first in this country, and then outside it? 
And what is a “suitable standard of living”? Is it calculated 
for the Englishman or the Hindoo? The historical part of Mr. 
Kirkup’s book, though the writer regards the history from his 
own point of view, will be found valuable. But why not a detailed 
account of the Socialistic experiments in the United States? One 
of the two points here selected may be found treated at length in 
A Shorter Working Day, by R. A. Hadfield and H. de B. Gibbins 
(Methuen). 

Astronomy for Every-Day Readers. By B. J. Hopkins. (Philip 
and Son.)—This little book is commended by a highly interesting 
notice of the writer, a self-educated man, who has acquired a 
large knowledge of the subject on which he writes. At the age 
of fourteen, he had formed a theory on comets, which Professor 
Stokes thought worthy of acorrespondence. In 1877—he was born 
in 1862—Lord Lindsay gave him a telescope, with which he began 
to observe. In 1882, he sent a paper on the great comet of that 
year to the Astronomical Society, and in the following year was 
elected a Fellow. All his work he did under severe conditions of 
labour, and at one time under the still more trying circumstances 
of want of employment. The book will be found a readable and 
useful manual of the subject. 

Revolution and Reaction in Modern France. By G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, M.A. (G. Allen.)—Mr. Dickinson does not profess to be 
impartial, but he is certainly candid and just. These qualities 
make themselves manifest to every reader, however much he may 
differ from the author’s criticism and conclusions. For ourselves, 
we do not find much from which to dissent. The account of the 
Commune is especially good. Never was a movement to which it 
is so difficult to do justice; yet there was a good element in it, 
to which Mr. Dickinson gives a full appreciation. Unhappily, 
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jt shows the common fault of French political movements, the 
unjust resolve of a minority to force a political creed on the 
nation. In estimating Napoleon III.’s foreign policy, our author 
is epigrammatic. The Empire, according to its author, was 
peace; “as a matter of fact, it was war; war unprofitable in the 
Crimea, war hypocritical in Italy, war disgraceful in Mexico, 
war catastrophic at Sedan.” Surely there was something more 
than hypocrisy in Napoleon’s intervention in Italy. For all the 
mixture of meaner motives, he had some honest intention. 

Queen Elizabeth. By Edward Spencer Beesly. (Macmillan.)— 
Mr. Beesly’s volume is as good an appreciation of the great Queen 
—for great he believes her to have been, in spite of all that has 
been urged against her—as we have come across. We would 
specially commend the account which is given on pp. 33 5 of the 
causes of the weakness which are to be traced in Elizabeth’s 
policy. “ Her sex obliged Elizabeth to leave the large field of exe- 
cution to others. Her practical gifts, therefore, whatever they 
were, deteriorated rather than advanced as she grew older.” It 
is acutely observed that her statesmen were embarrassed “by her 
nervous habit of catching at the rudder-lines.” There is also an 
excellent chapter on “The Papal Attack.” ‘ We cannot doubt,” 
writes Mr. Beesly, “that [Campion’s] employers aimed at re- 
establishing Catholicism in England by rebellion and foreign in- 
The assassination of the Queen is a more doubtful 
matter. That it was contemplated by many of the Roman mis- 
sionaries there is no doubt. At the same time, it is pointed out 
that on the Protestant side there was much purely religious 
persecution. The subject of the Armada is treated in an in- 
teresting chapter. The famous speech at Tilbury is, we are glad 
to see, rehabilitated. 

The Early Narratives of Genesis. By Herbert Edward Ryle, B.D. 
(Macmillan.)—The narratives which Professor Ryle examines are 
the Creation, the Story of Paradise, the Story of Cain and Abel. 
the Genealogies, the Floods, the post-Diluvian Genealogies. All 
along the author compares and contrasts the Babylonian narra- 
tives. The book may be highly commended as an honest attempt, 
made by a writer of much ability and learning, to put the narra- 
tive on a footing which is consistent with criticism and the pur- 
poses of edification. We cannot discuss the treatment of the 
various subjects in detail, but we may say that it seems to us 
in an eminent degree candid and reasonable. 


The Attack on the Mill, and other Sketches of War. By Emile 
Zola. With Essay by E. Gosse. (Heinemann.)—These short 
stories are excellent specimens of M. Zola’s power of description, 
without any of the drawbacks which have given his name an evil 
savour in the nostrils of decent people. 

The Gods of Olympus. Translated from the twentieth edition of 
A. H. Petiscus by Katherine A. Raleigh. With preface by Jane 
E. Harrison. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Miss Harrison’s excellent pre- 
face states the value of this book with great clearness and con- 
ciseness. It is, as she says, ‘‘ old-fashioned,”’—i.e., it gives the 
story of the Olympians as we had it in the pre-scientific days (in 
“Lempriére,” for instance, but without the blemishes of that 
fascinating book). We are but feeling our way to scientific 
mythology ; meanwhile, we had better be content with the literary 
side of the subject. This has been improved, it would seem, bya 
free treatment of the original. The illustrations also have been 
added to. As a result, we get a capital book. 

Out of Doors in Tsarland. By Fred J. Wishaw. (Longmans.)— 
This is a most readable book. ‘The author is a keen sportsman. 
He tells us how he hunted bears and wolves, and how he shot 
foxes —not a crime, but a good action, it must be understood, in 
Russia-—what sport he had with capercailzies, woodcock, snipe, 
and what the angler may expect to find in Russian waters. The 
chapter on “Bruin” is particularly good. The bear is now 
commonly shot ; in former days he was killed with the spear. One 
adventurous hunter whom Mr. Wishaw knows was not content 
with the danger of bear-sticking, but took to killing them with a 
knife. Even now, when the rifle is commonly used, danger is not 
wholly absent. There is a vivid picture of out-door life in the 
four chapters which describe “ A Week among the Snow-Tracks.” 
Besides these we have some graphic sketches of Russian life. Mr. 
Wishaw has a kindly feeling for the Russian peasant, but is not 
blind to his faults. If he would but care a little more for truth 
and a little less for vodka, he would be much better than he is. 
The author has a very pretty gift for description, and he has the 
rare faculty of being funny without being tiresome. 

Gun, Rod, and Saddle. By Parker Gillmore. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—Mr. Gillmore, better known, perhaps, under his nom de plume 
of “ Ubique,” gives us here another volume of his always spirited 
and welcome sketches of sport. What a curious mixture his very 
wide experience enables him to make! This particular book has 


vasion.” 





much to do with things American, though the author now and 
then takes us for a change, as, for example, to shoot in China or | 


South Africa, while he gives us a hint of “Salmon in Japan.” 
He was unable to try for them himself, but he suggests the idea 
as a possibility. This is a book which any one may read, and from 
which some may learn.——There are some charming sketches of 
angling, regarded from the literary rather than the sporting point 
of view, in Days in Clover, by the ‘“‘ Amateur Angler” (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.), and not a few other pleasant things 
besides. We have been long in noticing this little book, but 
our tardiness brings our comment to the right season for com- 
mending to our readers a genuine “ holiday ” volume. 

A Chronicle of Small-Beer. By John Reid. (Isbister and Co.) 
—Mr. Reid tells in a series of effective sketches the story of boy- 
hood, of its sorrows, its joys, its sentiments, its hates, and its 
loves. We forget, and are happy to forget, so much of our past, 
that we do not remember till thus reminded how much there is of 
these things in early life. A boy’s existence seems to his elders 
to lie wholly outside of it. Asa matter of fact, there is, at least 
in many cases, much “ inwardness ” in it. This it is that gives 
the force to this Chronicle. Some one has said that boys are“ bad 
little men.” Putting the disparaging epithet aside, they are cer- 
tainly “little men.” It is a “little man ” that is so vividly, some- 
times so pathetically, pourtrayed in Mr. Reid’s pages. 

A Ride from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s. By Evelyn Burnaby, 
M.A. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Burnaby thinks 
that a public which appreciated so highly his brother’s “ Ride to 
Khiva,” may possibly take a fancy to the description of his own 
less romantic adventure. This consisted in riding on horseback 
from Land’s End to John o’Groat’s House. We cannot see much 
to interest us. So hurried a journey did not give time to see 
anything more than the outside view of the country through 
which he passed, and of the life which he saw about him. But he 
writes with good humour, and has at least contributed an itinerary 
which should be useful. We may remark, however, that a 
traveller who may follow his lead as far a3 the top of Stinchcombe 
Hill, will not see Gloucester Cathedral “ fifteen miles to the west- 
ward.” It lies N.N.E., or thereabouts. Further, it was not at the 
trial that Mr. Weller, senior, ejaculated, “ Lor, Samivel, Samivel, 
why wasn’t there an alibi?” “The severe censure of the learned 
judge ” was brought down by “ Spell it with a ‘ we,’ Sammy (bis).” 

Ourselves and Others. By Samuel B. James, D.D. (Home 
Words.)—Here we have twenty odd essays on a variety of sub- 
jects connected with manners and morals. The writer mingles 
reminiscences of his own, not always pertinent to the matter in 
hand, and certainly not «lways worth recording. He has some- 
thing to say, and h's counsel is often good. ‘The defect of the 
book is its want of anything Il.ke a literary touch. Mr. James 
can, we presum>, command admission to the columns of Home 
Words. It would do him no little ,ood if he had to write to please 
an exigeant editor. 

More About the Mongols. By J. Gilmour, M.A. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —This volume contains extracts from the diaries and 
other remains of Mr. Gilmour. ‘There are things which will make 
some readers start with something like horror. ‘“ Did it never 
occur to you,” asks our author, “that while all the fine flirtation 
mentioned in Genesis was going on at the well, old Laban was 
fuming for his supper? N.B.—Don’t send Rebecca again for 
water to a busy well.” But what, we may ask, had Rebecca to do 
with Laban’? In Rebecca’s case there was no flirtation, but a very 
business-like arrangement with the envoy. Mr. Gilmour, as may 
be supposed, says what he thinks with much plainness of speech, 
as when he describes his impatience with his dreary and tiresome 
teacher on p. 1384 seq. It is curious to see the energy with which 
he pronounces against tobacco. He made it a sine qué non that a 
convert must give it up. 

Queer Stories from Russia. By Capel Chernilo. (Clarke and 
Co.)—These stories have chiefly to do with the wrongs and 
sufferings of the Stundists, dissenters from the rigid ecclesiasti- 
cism of the Russian Church. At the same time, we have hints, 
and more than hints, of the corruption which is eating out the 
heart of the working class in Russia. It is needless to say that 
these “ stories ” are for the most part sad in tone; but they have 
a very veracious look. 

At Sundown. By John Greenleaf Whittier. (Longmans.)— 
This is a reprint, with some additions, of a volume which was 
privately printed in 1890. Whittier’s place among poets has been 
settled, we fancy, by a fairly general consent. His view of life 
was not wide,—it cannot be said of him, as Matthew Arnold said 
of Sophocles, that “ he saw life whole.” But his vision was clear; 
it was as little dimmed as any man’s ever was by “ earth-born 
clouds.” The poems here show, perhaps, some falling-off in 
technical skill (“ The Vow of Washington,” which was in a way 
written to order, does so in a notable degree), but the tenderness, 
the wide charity, the cheerful hope with which the aged poet 
looked forward to the future, are peculiarly manifest. The last 
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stanzas of “ Burning Drift-Wood” are as characteristic as any- 


thing in the volume :— 


Far more than all I dared to dream, 
Unsought before my door I see; 
On wings of fire and steeds of steam 
The world’s great wonders come to me, 


And holier signs, unmarked before, 
Of Love to seek and Power to save,— 
The righting of the wronged and poor, 
The man evolving from the slave ; 


And life, no longer chance or fate, 
Safe in the gracious Fatherhood. 

I fold o’er-wearied hands and wait, 
In full assurance of the good. 


And well the waiting time must be, 
Though brief or lovg its granted days, 
If Faith and Hope and Charity 
Sit by my evening hearth-fire’s blaze. 


And with them, friends whom Heaven has spared, 
Whose love my heart has comforted, 

And, sharing all my joys, has shared 
My tender memories of the dead,— 


Dear souls who left us lonely here, 

Bound on their last, long voyage, to whom 
We, day by day, are drawing near, 

Where every bark has sailing-room, 


I know the solemu monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 

I know from whence the airs bave blown 
That whisper of the Eternal Sea.” 


For Mrs. Grundy’s Sake. By M. Isidore Douglas. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.)—The plot of this story is somewhat commonplace, and 
there is rather too much ado about remarkably little. There 
is something very like a Scotch marriage in it, which, along with 
various other complications, leads to a protracted misunderstand- 
ing between Lord Fellamar and his wife—who, from first to last, 
are hero and heroine—that is terminated only by their overhear- 
ing a conversation between another and happier couple. The post- 
nuptial lover of Maud Fellamar is rather too objectionable and 
violent a person to be true to life, and her vindictive rival is also 
too much of a caricature. The light “society”? comedy which 
acts as a foil to the all but fatal misunderstandings of the story, 
is, however, more than fairly well done. 

The Poems of Arthur Henry Hallam, together with his Essay on the 
Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tennyson. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Richard Le Gallienne. (Mathews and Lane.)—The few grace- 
fully sympathetic poems written by Arthur Hallam bear, as all 
readers know, the marks of a finely organised nature and of a 
highly cultivated mind. They must always be read with interest 
for the author’s sake, but the few beautiful sonnets and lyrics in 
which utterance is given to his poetical life would not of them- 
selves, perhaps, suffice to keep his memory green. Arthur Hallam 
lives, and ever must live, in the noble monument raised to his 
memory in “In Memoriam,” a friendship’s offering of priceless 
value. The present edition of the poems is a reprint of the first, 
and is prefaced by an introduction eminently judicious and appre- 
ciative. Like his father, Arthur Hallam had the instincts of an 
historian and a critic, and would probably have made his name 
known in both directions had not his “ thin-spun life” been cut 
off. His poems were inspired by his love, and the gods make most 
men of letters poetical when they reach the love-making period 
of life. Mr. Le Gallienne praises his sonnets, saying that they 
remind him, in their blending of chaste reserve and tenderness, of 
the sonnets of William Caldwell Roscoe. There is some truth in 
this. Both of these poets are eminently refined, and write of 
love with a delicacy and fitness of phrase that is very charming ; 
but there is more “body ”—if the term may be used—in Roscoe’s 
verse, and more of the born poet. But in saying this we do not 
forget that there are single lines and occasionally stanzas in this 
little volume of which any singer might be proud. 

Booxs Recetvep.—The History of the Christian Church. By 
Philip Schaff, D.D. (T. and T. Clark.)—These two volumes con- 
tain the history of the Swiss Reformation, beginning with Zwingli 
(b. 1484), and carried on to the death of Beza (1605). The 
Teaching of Jesus. By Hans Hinrich Wendt, D.D. Translated 
by Rev. John Wilson, M.A. 2 vols. (Same publishers.)——The 
Divine Unity of Scripture. By the late Rev. Adolph Saphir, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The Biblical Illustrator. By Rev. 
Joseph S. Exell, M.A. Hebrews i.-viii. (Nisbet and Co.) ——The 
Central Teaching of Jesus Christ, by Thomas Dehany Bernard, 
M.A. (Macmillan), “a study and exposition of St. John xiii.-xviii.” 
—tThe Book of Psalms, by A. Maclaren (Hodder and Stough- 
ton), a volume of the “Expositor’s Bible,” and dealing with 
Psalms i.-xxxviiiim—Pleas and Claims for Christ. By the Rev. 
H. 8. Holland. (Longmans.)——Christ, the Light of All Scripture, 
by Archbishop Magee (Isbister and Co.), containing ten sermons, 
and the First Pastoral Charge, delivered to the clergy and church- 
wardens of the diocese of Peterborough in October, 1872.—— From 
Advent to Advent. Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, White- 
hall. By the late Aubrey L. Moore. (Percival and Co.)——The In- 
dwelling Christ, and other Sermons. By Henry Allon, D.D. (Isbister 
and Co.)———The Name Above Every Name. By Charles D. Bell, D.D. 
(E, Arnold.) ——The Hope of the Gospel. By George Macdonald. 











(Ward, Lock, Bowden, and Co.)——The Conquering Christ, and 
other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)——Atonement, the Fundamental Fact of 
Christianity. By Newman Hall, LL.B. (Religious Tract 
Society.)——-Revelation by Character. By Robert Tuck, B.A. 
(Elliot Stock.)— A series of sermons on Old Testament 
characters.) The Palace Peaceable, and other Sermons. By 
Edward A. Stuart. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——Bar- 
nabas ; or, the Great Renunciation. By G. Buchanan Ryley. (Reli- 
gious Tract Society.)——Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the 
Conception of God, as Illustrated by Anthropology and History. By 
Count Goblet d’Alviella. (Williams and Norgate.)—The “Hib- 
bert Lectures” for 1891.——Studies in Religious History. By 
Ernest Renan. (Heinemann.)——The Ideal of Judaism, and other 
Sermons. By the Rev. Morris Joseph. (D. Nutt.) Silva 
Gadelica: a Collection of Tales in Irish. Edited from MSS. and 
translated by Standish O’Grady. (Williams and Norgate.)— 
Vol. I. contains the Irish Text, Vol. II. Translations and Notes. 
——Specimens of Old French (IX.—XV. Centuries). With Intro- 
duction, Notes,and Glossary. By Paget Toynbee, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.) Character in the Face: Our Looks, and What They Mean. 
(Chapman and Hall.) —-Royal Academy Pictures, 1893. Parts IV- 
and V. (Cassell.)——Pictures and Painters of 1893. (George 
Newnes.) ——London’s World’s Fair, 1893. (Sampson Low.) —— 
Barrett’s Illustrated Guides to Eastern Counties. Seven Parts. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.) 

MAaGazInes AND SERIAL PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for August :—Part 23 of A Short History of the English 
People, the Geographical Magazine, the Westminster Review, the 
United Service Magazine, the Expository Times, the Economic Review, 
the Ezpositor, the Month, the Record, the Thinker, the Humanitarian, 
Ex-Libris, the Bookworm, the Essex Review, the Newbery House 
Magazine, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Belgravia, Temple Bar, the 
Atlantic Monthly, Lippincott'’s Magazine, the Parents’ Review, the 
Argosy, London Society, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, the Quiver, 
the Sunday Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, the 
Girls Own Paper, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Monthly Packet, the 
Young Gentlewoman, Sylvia’s Journal, and Fashions of To-Day. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


Brown (J. M.), About Sport, 2 vols. cr 8V0  ........sssseeesesseeseeees (Blackwood) 21/0 
Bruce (W.), Here’s a Hand, large paper edition, roy 8vo (Blackwood) 21/0 
Desart (Earl), Helen’s Vow, 12mo...............+0 ..s+e...(Sonnenschein) 2/0 
Dowsing (H. J.), Electrical Engineer’s Price-Book, cr 8v0_ ........06.. (Griffin) 8/6 
Dumas (A.), Louise de la Vallitre, cr 8vo ---(W. Scott) 2/0 
Fergusson (R. M.), My Village, cr 8vo Digby & Long) 2/6 

2/6 















Fovarque (H. W.), Public Library Legislation, 8vo (Simpkin) 
Fry (J. H.), Church of England: Five Lectures, cr 8v0  .......ecce.ceseeees (Gill) 3/6 
Gardiner (A.), Rudiments of Theory of Music, cr 8vo......... «..(Heywood) 3/0 
Grail (S.), The Nameless City, Cr 800 ..........cccsssscecceeserssssscsesesseeces (Osgood) 2/0 
Harrison (W.), Memorable Kdinburgh Honses, cr 8vo..... ...(Olipbant) 3/6 
Hodson (W. W.), Meeting-House and the Manse, cr 8V0...........0..0.+8 (Unwin) 


3/6 

Hughes (H. P.), Origin and History of Methodism in Wales (Wes. Conf. 0.) 10/0 

Jacobson (W. H. A.), Diseases of the Male Generative Organs ...(Churchill) 22/0 

Jaschke (R.), German Vocabulary, 32mo............ is (Nutt) 2/6 

Keary (C. F.), Mariage de Convenance, 16mo Unwin) 1/6 
Bk 

















( 
Keen (J. O.), The Emphasis of Belief, cr 8vo ...(Bible Ch, - Roo 2/6 
Law (J. D.), Dream o’ Name, cr 8V0_ ..........cccceeeee : d wel , 
Lewis (T. N.), Tell Me the Story of Jesus, 4t0..0...ccc.ccccesessesssssecceeseeeee (Day) 2/6 
Lincoln (A.), True Story of his Life, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
Longfellow, “ The Oxford ” edition, cr 8vo .e.......ce eee 





Lucas (K.), Whispered by the Leaves, roy 8VO0 ......ssscssccesssesesesseecseseeces (Day) 3/6 
Lueas (W. J.), Book of British Butterflies, cr 8vo (M. Gill) 3/6 
Middleton (C.), Innes of Blairavon, 3 vols. er 8vo ... ..... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Miles (A. H.), Poets and Poetry of the Century, Vol. VILL. ...(Hutchinson) 4/0 
Nicholas (W.), Christianity and Socialism, 8vo ............... (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/0 
Piggott (F. T.), Music & Musical Instruments of Japan, imp. 8vo (Batsford) 42/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works (Lubbock’s Bks.), cr 8vo............(Routledge) 3/6 
Speight (T. W.), Loudwater Tragedy, 12mo...................(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Verga (G.), Cavalliera Rusticana, 12M0 .........cse.cscsssssseecceceecesses ces (Unwin) 1/6 











LIBERTY & CO, |**PA2e88 DWILE Pi eable) 


PRINTED A Novelty for the Season. 


A bright pure Silk, printed in England 


FABRICS exclusively for Liberty and Co., in Floral- 
FOR conventional designs in selected non-fugitive 
SEASIDE DRESSES, |coloarings. Very effective for Seaside Dresses. 


FETE GOWNS, anp 
DAINTY BLOUSES. Price, 3s. 11d. per yard, 27 inches wide. 
New Patterns post-free, New Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


Os LleEe R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Catalogue and Samples post-free, 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at 1s. 10d.; one of the most 
fragrant and refreshing of teas. Every taste and requirement can be satisfied 
direct from their warehouse at the lowest possible cost. Six pounds and up- 
wards carriage paid. Discount on chests or equivalent quantities, 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


and Blouses. 
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MAPLE & C2&. 


EASY CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


Five Hundred Easy Chairs to select from 


APLE and CO. have always on show an immense assortment 

of their world-famous, luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 

Lounges, and Settees, in various shapes and coverings, all ready 

for immediate delivery, and at most moderate prices. A Comfort- 
able Easy Chair is always an acceptable present. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


The largest and most convenient Furnishing Establishment in the 
World 


OUR EYES. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING’S method of testing the sight in all cases of defective 
vision ensures spectacles or folders suiting each eye and fitting perfectly, Con- 
sultations free. 





JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 


63 STRAND, London, W.C. 


Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition, 
Sent post-free for 1s. 





Railway Station—MATLOCOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY 'S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. [—The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Muustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHHAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. { NSTI TUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, F.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... £3891,800,000. 




















INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
. DENT and CO... 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARKE. 








OME MISSIONS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND.— 
ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY.—-The SECRETARYSHIP of this 
SOCIETY is now VACANT, in consequence of the present occupant having 
accepted preferment. The Secretary must be in Holy Orders, and preferably 
between the ages of 30 and 45. The salary is £500 a. year. He will be required 
to give his whole time to the work of the Society. Applications should reach the 
office by SEPTEMBER Ist next at latest. The election will probably take 
place during September. A printed form of application and other particulars 
may be obtained from the Rev. Dr. DEED (or the Acting Secretary), Arundel 
flouse, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 


WO OXFORD CLASSICAL SCHOLARS (one Proxime 
Accessit Gaisford Greek Prose), have formed Reading Party for Boys pre- 
paring for either University, in Wemsleydale, Yorkshire, commencing end of 





August. One or two places still remain. Highest testimonials. Comfortable 
quarters. First-rate fishing.—For particulars, apply, *‘ H.,’’ 32 Queen’s Road, 
Harrogate, 





DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH 

SCHOOL.—Superintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 

neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils.—Apply, 
Miss E. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surrey. 





H BAD MASTERSHIP VACANT—CHURCH of 
ENGLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.— 
The School is a High-Class School, and is the only Church School of this class in 
Melbourne. Buildings, the best in Australia, have cost £42,000. Fine School 
Chapel, large playing fields, and grounds of seventeen acres, Salary, guaranteed, 
£700, not including boarders; probably equal to £1,000, and capable of con- 
siderable increase.—Apply for further information, and forward applications 
with testimonials, to the SECRETARY to the ELECTORS, Elmhurst, Kenley, 
Surrey, on or before August 31st. ; 


ppcnearor HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.0.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
Subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Labora- 
tory work; Drawing; Class Singing and Harmony; Needlework ; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. 
School Hours: 9.15 to 1; optional and extra Subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, according to age—For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
19th. Entrance Examination at the School House on Monday, September 18th, 
at 10a.m. A private omnibus, for conveyance of Moseley pupils, runs daily. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting Theological 
knowledge without insisting on the adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 














_ The New Buildings at Oxford are to be OPENED in OCTOBER NEXT, and it 
is the Committee’s earnest desire that they should be so free of debt. The Com- 
mittee is now in a position to estimate pretty closely the entire cost, which (in- 
cluding £10,000 for the Chapel endowment) they put at £55,000. Towards this 
pene Aron received £47,775, leaving a balance still to be made good of upwards 
of £7, . 

The Committee now make an especial Appeal for this sum to those Trustees 
and Subscribers to the College who have not yet contributed to the Building 
Fund. They are most anxious that the beautiful edifice now approaching com- 
pletion shall be the fruit, as far as possible, of the united gifts of the whole body 
of the supporters of the College. So preat has been the generosity of those who 
have already given, that the effort to meet the entire expenditure incurred is 
earnestly commended to the remairing subscribers. To these loyal friends of 


| Manchester College the Committee make their Appeal with every confidence. 


In presenting this plea to their own enrolled Subscribers they desire to express 
a further hope that many others, in sympathy with the work of the College, 
may join hands with its own immediate supporters in the honourable achieve- 
ment of liquidating the entire debt upon the Building before the opening day. 
HENRY R. GREG, President. 
HARRY RAWSON, Chairman. 
CHARLES W. JONES, Treasurer. 
H. ENFIELD DOWSON? Secs 
A. H. WORTHINGTON $§ ? 
Further promises of Subscriptions are earnestly invited to be addressed to the 
wena lane at 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester, or Field House, Wavertree, 
uiverpool. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE—TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, 

September 22nd.—-Heac-Master : Rev. R. HALLEY CHAMBERS, M.A.— 

Classical, Modern, and Junior Departm-nts. SPECIAL PREPARATION for 
SANDHURST and WOO! WICH.—Pro pectus from SECRETARY. 


TIVHE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Late 5 Firzroy Street, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schools. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination. 

Scholorships offered in all Divisions. COLLEGE YKAR BEGINS SEP- 
TEMBER, 13th, 1893.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. Entrance Exhibi- 
tions will be otfered.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 
EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq., 
M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a 
Master in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24. In 1892, 
eight University Scholarships were gained, as also three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst. NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON. SEC., Bath College, Bath. 


EDALES.—A New SCHOOL for BOYS, 3 Miles from 
Hayward’s Heath (L.B.S.C.R.), Sussex.—NEXT TERM opens SEPTEM- 
BEX 22nd. For Pamphlet, *‘ Bedales: its Aims and System,’’ apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, J. H. BADLEY, M.A. 
ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS will be in London 
in September. 




















I Reoey SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 

ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, value 
£25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 30 Handel 
street, Brunswick square, W.C. 





RIVATE TUITION for « limited number of Gentlemen’s 

SONS, from 8 to 15 years of age —A Married Clergyman, residing in a 
pleasant part of Sussex, near the sea, has THRKE VACANCIES. Individual 
teaching ; special preparation; careful training and supervision ; great personal 
attention; every home comfort. Sea-bathing, games, drill, and gymnastics. 
Fees, £51 a year.—Rev. “A. B.,”” Susser Daily News, 130 North Street, Brighton. 


OVER COLLEGE —BOARDING-HOUSES in 

PRIORY CLOSE.—SPECIAL ARMY TRAINING. Fees (inclusive), £80 

per annum.—Apply, Head-Master, Rev. W. U. COMPTON, M.A. (late of Upping- 

ham) SEPARATE JUNIOR SUHOOL in large grounds, £75 per annum.— 
Apply, A. H. ATKINSON, M.A. 
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Retan AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENOESTER, 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Oourses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 





S* JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 
Head-Master—Rev. A. F. RUTTY, M.A. 
This School is open to the Sons of Clergymen and Laymen. 
FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen) are elected twice a year, in June and 
mber. 
SUPPLEMENTARY FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Olergymen) and NON- 
FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clergymen or Laymen) can beadmitted at any Term, 
Fees :—Supplementary Foundationers, 30 guineas per annuw. 
Non-Foundationers (Sons of Clergymen), 50 guineas per annum. 
do. (Sons of Laymen), 60 guineas per annum, 
Applications for either of the Foundations should be made to the Secretary, 
Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A.,1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


Applications for Non-Foundationers should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, at 
the School. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION begins on OCTOBER 2nd, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS at 4 p.m., by Mr. J. E. LANK, F.R.C.S The ANNUAL DINNER 
will be held on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, at the Métropéle. Mr. H. W. PAGE, 
F.B.C.S., in the Chair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
One of £105 Ywill be awarded by Examination on September 25th and 
*Five of £52 10s. § 26th. . 
— of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge. | 
umerous CLASS PKJZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by competition at 
the end of each year; and there are, moreover, annually Sixteen Resident 
Medical and Surgical Appointments in the Hospital, open to + tudents without 
expense or charge. There is daily Clinical teaching by the Physicians and 
Surgeons. Frequent classes are also held by the Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric 
Tutors. The School provides complete preparation for the higher Examinations 
and Degrees of the Universities. 
he Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, E. W. ROUGHTON, M.D., and 
B.S.Lond., F.R.C.S, 
H.R.H. the Prince of WALES last December laid the Foundation Stone of the 
CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 
The New Building will contain 

1, A NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

2. LYING-IN WARDS for the reception of Lying-in Women as In-patients. 

3, A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students. The 
latter will then be close to their work and more directly under the influence of 
the Medical School. 

4. ADDITIONAL SPECIAL WARDS. 

5. A NURSES’ HOME, 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 in all, at an estimated cost 
of £100,000. 

The prospectus may be had on application to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, the 
School Secretary. G. P. FIELD, Dean. 

A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean, 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.£. 














The WINTER SESSION of 1893-94 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 3rd, 
when the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon. LORD THRING, 
K.C.B. 

Two Entrance Science Ssholarships of £150 and £60 respectively, open to 
first-year students, will be offered tor competition. The examination will be 
held on September 27th, 28th, and 29th, and the subjects will be chemistry and 
physics, with either physiology, botavy, or zoology, at the option «f the can- 
didates. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £330 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of London, 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be made 
separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made 
for students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for dental students 
and for qualified practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and Others who receive students 
intot heir houses. 

For prospectuses and all particulars apply to 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, 

The Hospital is the largest geuveral hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,070; out-patients, 
112,962 ; accidents, 12,425. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1892—1,358. 

Appointments :—Forty qualified resident appointments are made annually. 
Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are appointed 
every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board, 

ScHOLARSHIPS AND PRIzES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £75 
and #50, and ‘!'wo Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered for 
competition at the end of September tu new students.x—Numerous Scholarships 
and Prizes are given annually. 

Price SCHOLARSHIPS.—Interest on £5,000 will be offered shortly. 

Fres,—i20 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. The Students’ Ciubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground at Lower 
Edmonton has lately been opened. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For farther inforwation apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


BAxcor WOMEN’S HOSTEL COMPANY, Limited. 


The new Hostel in Upper Bangor, for Women Students of the University 
College of North Wales, will be OPEN in SEPTEMBER, under the management 
of Miss MARY MAUDE, who has also been appointed by the College Lady- 
superintendent of all the Women Students, 


For information, apply to 


G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 











Miss MARY MAUDE, 
University College, Bangor. 
The COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION COM- 
MENCES on SEPTEMBER )9th. 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd. when 
an Introductory Address in commemorati_n of the centenary of John Hunter 
will be delivered by Mr. Timothy Holmes, F.R.O.S., at 4 p.m. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
October :— 

1. A Scholarship, value £145, for the sons of Medical Men who have ente 
the School as bond-fide first year students during the current year. so 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, oven to all students who have commenced 
their medical studies not earlier than May, 1893. 

3. Two Scholarships, value £85, for students who, having been signed up for 
or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students:—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibi'ion ; the William Brown £4) Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32 ; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the- 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s. ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, second, and third year students, of £10 103. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal, and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital appointments, including the four House Physicianships and four 
Houre Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, includivg that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodginv, are awarded yearly upon the re- 
commendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 


ISAMBARD OWRN, M.D., Dean. 








DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 

tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirementsto R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 





rf\O0 INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.U. 





ARIS.—Pension de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 
_Rue Lord Byron, Champs-Elysées, 4 deux pas de l’Arc de Triomphe de 
VEtoile, Ohangement de propriétaire. Elégance. Grand comfortable. Elec- 
tricité. Table excellente. Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 & 16 frs, par jour, 
suivant l’appartement, trois repas compris. (Musique.) 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
duced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


PSTAIRS DOWNSTATIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 





and 





Terms of Subscription. 
$< >— 

Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
yearly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
es £6 6c O14 3.....0 7 2 


Kingdom ... ove oie ale eos 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c.... soe eee ove ooo 210) (6:00 O88: S..60' FS 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obiained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR AUGUST. 
Eraics AND THE STRUGGLE FOR Existence. By 


ie Stephen. 

aa PLAYS AND ENGLIsH AUDIENCES. By 
George Barlow. ; he 

AncHDFACON FarRAR AND THE “ Rirvattsts.” By 
Canon Knox Little. 

§prING IN THE WOODS oF VaLors, By Madame 
Darmesteter. 

{Tue STRUCTURE OF THE GosPrL or PretTer. By J, 
Rendel Harris. 

Lessing AND His PLAcE In GERMAN LITERATURE, 
By T. W. Rolle:ton. 

ScoTLAND OA DISESTABLISHMENT. By Donald 

acleod, D.D. 

on ASSOCIATED Lirt. By Walter Besant. 

Tur New Istam. By Edward Sell. 

Tue GRAY AND Gay Racer. By Stuart Henry. 

Tue EVOLUTION OF LIBERAL UNIONISM. By Sir 
G. Osborne Morgan, Bart., M.P. 


IspisTEeR and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 





HURCH CONGRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

OCTOBER 3nxp, 41TH, 5TH, and 6tH, 1893. 

List of Subjects and Speakers now ready. 


For particulars address— 
Honorary Secretaries, 
Charch Congress, 
Council House, 
Birmingham. 


GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





JOSEPH 


GOLD MEDAL. 





USE 
R Y’S 


CONCENTRATED 


F 


PURE 


COC O A. 


Sir C0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—-‘*I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’”” 


BRAND & Co.'s A1SAUCE, 








Qours, PRESERVED PRO. 


VISIONS, and 
| ‘tunes MEATS. Also, 





A BOOK FOR SPORTSMEN. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


STRAY 


Ss PO ® P. 


By J. MORAY BROWN, 
Author of “ Shikar Sketches,” “ Powder, Spur, and Spear,” 


“The Days when we went Hog-Hunting.” 


2 vols. post 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, 21s. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

Part 1. INDIAN SHIKAR: — Tiger - Shooting — Chital — Shooting in the 
Sewalik Hills—Small-Game Shooting Round Delhi—Jungle-Fowl in Ceylon—The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany—A Hunter’s Camp in the East—A Solitary Hunt. Part 2. 
SPORT AT HOME ; SHOOTING :—A Rocdeer Drive—The Feast of St. Partridge 
—A Week in the West—By Moor and Glen—A Little of Everything—A Last Dayon 
the Moss—An Afternoon’s Sport in February—Specimens of Sportsmen. FISH- 
ING :—My Old Fly-book—The Ugie as a Salmon-River—Trouting on a Northern 
Stream—A Dip into Donegal—About some Teal—A Trout-Stream revisited. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly 


at Messrs. DamreLL and UpuHam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. 


BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies cam be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





+ ‘ieee SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





rai for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 








READING CASES FOR THE 


SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





TS.tH2 GARDEN OF LIFE many | 


fragrant flowers bloom, and also mauy noxious | 


weeds flourish, The flowers are the good deeds and 
kind words that make smooth the rongh places for 
many a poor wayfarer during their journey through 


the world. The weeds are the paltry and spiteful | 


things that are said and done by many of those 
engaged in the race for wealth and position. The 
most deadly of all noxious weeds, however, is disease, 
which destroys the beautiful blossom of health. But 
luckily there is an antidote in Holloway's Pills and 
Ointment, which are able to cure or relieve those 
suffering from disease, even in its most deadly 
phises. They have worked wonders in the most 
hopeless cases. 


CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 

| THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
AOCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ar ad 





IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London- 
- TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu. 
| lars, post-free. 
| FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL — 


Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Seven lawn-tennis courts ; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


—@~—— 


OursipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column .............000.. £3 10 

Ra ee © 5 O| Half-Column........ —— aw kaa 

Quarter-Page ....cccccccccseeeee 212 6| Quarter-Column ......cccceee 017 
CoMmPANIEs, 

Outside Page ....cccccseereeeee £14 14 O| Inside Page ..s..s-ssscceereerseree £12 12 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 


LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








INVESTED FUNDS... 


0 
: 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
0 


| erin ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


oe eee wee «= 16,000,000, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S8 NEW BOOKS. 
COACHING DAYS and COACHING 


WAYS. By W. Ovrram Tristram. With 200 Illustrations by Hugh 
- Thomson and Herbert Railton. New Edition, uniform with ‘‘ Cranford.” 
Crown 8vo, 63, Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 Copies, 303. net. 
GUARDIAN.—* A reprint, in a smaller form, of a charming book charmingly 
illustrated......It is just the right companion for an English holiday.” 


The HISTORY of INDIA. With 


Chapters on the Physical Geography; the Ancient and Modern Political 
Divisions and Places of Interest; and “India in 1893:’’ Its Peoples, their 
Condition, Resources, Institutions, and Forms of Imperial, Provincial, and 
Municipal Government. By Sir Roper Letusringr, K.C.1.E, With Maps, 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—“ The author has shown excellent judgment as 
to what to include and what to omit, and how far it is wise to go into details, 
The consequence is that, in spite of the fact that the book deals with a very long 
period of time, a huge tract of country, and a great variety of races, the narra- 
tive is kept clear and interesting as well as accurate and well-informed.” 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. By Manranne NortuH. Edited by her 
Sister, Mrs. J. A.Symonps. Extra Crown 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 


ATHENZUM.—“ The joyousness, the gaiety, the drollery, too, of the book are 
contagious. In wit and liveliness it certainly surpasses the first series of recol- 
lections, A more charming volume of travel it would be impossible to name.” 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY 


LIFE. Being the Autobiography of Marianne Nortu. Edited by her 
Sister, Mrs. J. A. Symonps. With Portraits, 2 vols., Second Kdition, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ The record, as it stands, is interesting to every class of 
reader. Miss North’s powers of description are not confined to her brush alone, 
and some of the descriptive work of her pen is of a very high merit. She wrote 
always with a clear conciseness, with a very full power of expression, and with 
an abundance of quiet humour.” 


TIMES,—" A book which will delight and entertain many readers.” 


NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES OF 
MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


The WITCH of PRAGUE: a Fantastic 


Tale. By F. Marton ORAWFORD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The THREE FATES. By F. Manton 


CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The HEIR PRESUMPTIVE and the 


HEIR APPARENT. By Mrs. OtreHant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


SIR TOM. By Mrs. Ourrnant. Crown 


8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Has the charm of style, the literary quality and 
flavour that never fail to please.” 


TIM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PUNCH.—“ A delightful story.” 


SPEAKER.—“ This is no conventional work; every page bears evidence of 
wemarkabie insight and close observation.” 


SPECTATOR.—“‘ Tim’ is undoubtedly a masterpiece in its way......both in its 
humonr and its pathos.” 


ANNUAL SUMMARIES. Reprinted 
from the Times. Vol. I., 1851-1875 ; Vol. II., 1876-1892. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MESSRS. 


TYLSTON AND EDWARDS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 
A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


READY. 

I.—*A Persona NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
Mapinan anp Meccan.” Complete; carefully Revised 
from the Author’s own Copy, and containing all the ori- 
ginal Coloured Illustrations, and Maps, and Plans, and also 
the Woodcuts from the Later Editions. In 2 vols., price 
Six Shillings per volume net. 

READY. 
II.—* A Mission To GELELE, Kina or Danomey.” In 
2 vols., price Six Shillings per volume net. 


READY SHORTLY. 
III.—* VixramM AND THE VAMPIRE: TALES OF HinpU 
Devitry.” With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. In 
1 vol., price Six Shillings net. 

There will also be a Large Hand-made Paper Edition of this Book, limited 
to 200 copies. Sixteen of the Full-Page Illustrations will be inlaid on special 
China paper, and there will in addition be a new Frontispiece in photogra- 
vure from a drawing by Albert Letchford, and a specially designed cloth 
cover. Price 25s, net. 

EACH WORK IS SOLD SEPARATELY, 


Messrs. TYLSTON and EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY Mgssrs. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 








Le, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS List, 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE REFUGEES: 


A Tale of Two Continents, 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AutTHOR oF “MIcAH CLARKE,” &, 


NATIONAL REVIEW.—“ A wonderfully racy, bright, enthralling story.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ Outside the pages of * Monte Cristo’ there never 
hair’s-breadth escapes or such marvellous coincidences.”’ 

SPEAKER.—“In ‘The Refugees’ Mr. Doyle has added another tri 
those already secured by his pen, and has given us an historical nove! 
prising brilliancy and interest.” 

Mr. James Parn, in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—** Tho Re. 
fugees’ reanimates the Court of Louis XIV. Its movement and colour, seen 
through the mist of years, is marvellous,” , 

SPECTATOR.—* A masterly work...... It is not every year, or even 
decade, which produces one historical novel of such quality as this story,” 





were such 


umph to 
l of sur- 


every 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with NEW APPENDIX, 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. TuEoporr 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration 
of the Temples, by R. M.. W. Swan. With Map, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustra. 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


MADOC: an Essay on the Discovery of 
America by Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd in the Twelfth Century. By Tuomas 
STEPHENS, Author of “ The Literature of the Kymry,” Edited by Liuywarcg 
Reyrnoups, B.A. Oxon, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The SEVEN CITIES of the DEAD; and 


other Poems, Lyrics, and Sonnets. By Sir Joun Croxer Barrow, Bart., 
Author of “ ‘Lhe Valley of Tears,” “‘ Towards the Trutb,”’ “ Mary of Naza- 
reth,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes, 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES: a Romance founded 


on the Icelandic Sagas. By H. Riper HaGGarp. With 17 Plates and 34 
Illustrations in the Text by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


CUSTOM and MYTH. By Andrew Lang, 


M.A. With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rx STREET. 


CHAPMAN AND HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE OF SIR RICHARD 
FRANCIS BURTON, 


K.C.M.G., &c. 
By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. 





With numerous Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 42s, 


‘* Burton stands forth in these humdrum days as a rare and almost unique 
personality. No one is co well qualified to do justice to his strange and eventful 
career as his devoted wife, the sharer and interpreter of his inmost thoughts, 
his associate in not a few of his singular experiences.””—Times, 

“Her work is rich in varied interest; the portrait she paints with loving 
fidelity is instinct with life and masculine character ; and we have been fascinated 
by the reminiscences and sparkling descriptions, whether they are written by 
herself or by Sir Richard.”’—Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK BY W. H. HUDSON. 


BIRDS in a VILLAGE. By W. H. Honsoy, 


Author of ‘‘The Naturalist in La Plata,’ ‘*{dle Days in Patagonia, &c. 
Square crown 8vo, buckram, 73. 6d. 

The Graphic says:—‘‘The book is one to read, delight in, and appreciate...... 
Mr. Hudson belongs to the school of Thoreau and of John Burroughs; but he 
is better than the last because he is more suggestive, with a finer vein of poetry 
running, like a fugue, through his writing.” 


ASHMORE RUSSAN AND FREDERICK BOYLE, 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of Adven- 


ture in Borneo. By ASHMORE RussaNn and FREDERICK BoyLe. Illustrated 
by Alfred Hartley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

The Saturday Review says :—“ A capital story of adventure, such as would 
delight most boys and gratify many of their elders...... The book is written with 
great spirit, and the authors are to be congratulated on producing a story full 
of thrilling incident without violating probabilities.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


——$_—_—_——= 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ee 
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STANFORD’S TOURIST LIST. 


Tourist Catalogue of best Maps and Guides, English and 
Foreign, sent post-free on application. 


TWO-SHILLING TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, with Maps and Plans. 





Just ready, SIXTH EDITION, Revised and partly Rewritten. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON: His- 


torical, Archeological, Architectural, and Picturesque Notes 
for Tourists, within a Circle of Twelve Miles. By W. J. 
Lortiz, Author of “ A History of London,” &c. 


This Series embraces in addition to the above:— 








Bedfordshire. | Dorsetshire. Surrey. 
Berkshire. . |English Lakes. | Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. | Gloucestershire. | Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. | Hampshire. Wiltshire. 
Cornwall. Hertfordshire. | Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. Kent. | Norfolk. | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. |Somersetshire. | Yorkshire, F.«N. 
Devon, South. | Suffolk. Yorkshire.West. 


“for the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket-guide is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far 
as we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more con- 
venient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type, though 
closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light, and twice as portable, as a 
fairly filled cigar-case,”—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
Just ready, NINTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—_JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT. Edited by the Rev. H. D. Rawnstey, M.A., 
Vicar of Crosthwaite, and Taomas BAKEWELL, of Keswick. 
With 8 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views. 6s. 

The Series embraces in addition to the above :— 

The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 

North Wales. (Smaller Guide.) Third Edition, with 


3 Maps, 3s. 6d. 
The Isle of Man, Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 


Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, &c. With 
ap, 53. 


“The special merit of these Handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. 
Jenkinson has visited every place described, and travelled by every route sug- 
gested, and has throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view 
them, His directions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly 
possible to go wrong, and his advice as to what to see and what to avoid is 
always worth attention.’’—Avademy. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST MAPS. 
EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP, showing the 


Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 in. by 30, Coloured and 
mounted in case, 10s, 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, containing all the 
Railways and Stations. Roads, Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly 
delineated. Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size,47 in, by 38. Mounted in case, 16s, 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY MAP of 
the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to an inch; 
size, 3l in. by 38. In case, 9s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to an inch ; size, 
40 in. by 48, Coloured and mounted in case, 12s.6d. The Four Sheets can 
also be had separately—size of each, 22 in. by 26. Coloured and mounted in 
case, each 53. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 


MAP. With the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale, 15 miles to an 
inch; size, 32 in, by 28. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s, 6d. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.—TOURIST’S MAP. With 
allthe Roads and Paths marked and Heights given. Scale, 1 in. to a mile; 
size, 27in. by 32. Price, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, folded in case, 
2s, 6d. ; full coloured, 43, 6d. ; mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, lin. toa 
nile; size, 27 in. by 21; and descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 
1s.; coloured, ls. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3 miles to 
an inch; size, 34in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, 
plain, 1s, 6d. ; coloured, 2s.; mounted, 53, 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3} miles to 
an inch; size, 34in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, 
plain, 1s. 6d, ; coloured, 23, ; mounted, 5s. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. Scale, 4 in. 
to a mile; size, 344 in. by 27. With an Illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, in case, 
1s. ; extended size, 344 in. by 544, and full colours, 1s. 6d.: mounted, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METROPOLIS. Scale, 
3in. to a mile; size, 36in. by 253. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d.; 
or with continuation southward beyond the Crystal Palace, lls, Other 
Maps at 83. and 5s. 6d. 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, in- 


cluding Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. Scale, ? of an inch to a mile ; 
size, 36in. by 35. Mounted in case, 10s, Other Maps at 8s., 5s. 6d., 3s., 
2s, 6d., Is, 6d., or 1s. ’ 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Sole Agent for the Ordnance Survey Maps in England and Wales. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 
1. PERDITA. By Mary E. Mann, 


Author of “ A Lost Estate,” &¢. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


2. The BISHOP’S WIFE: a Sketch. 


By DayreLtt TRELAWNEY. 1 vol. 


3. WHO WINS—LOSES. By Sophia 


Mary Locke. 838 vols. 


From the SPECTATOR :— 

“The absence of the name of any previous work on the title- 
page of ‘ Who Wins—Loses ’ seems to indicate that it is a maiden 
effort ; but, in addition to its other merits, it has a maturity of 
matter and manner very unusual in a first book. The characters, 
who are just the sort of people we are in the habit of meeting 
every day, are distinguished without resort to any of those tricks 
of individualisation to which inferior novelists are compelled to 
resort, This gift of natural delineation is admirably manifested 
in the portraits of Dorothy Legh and Mamia Fleetwood. They 
are both conscientious, commonplace, narrow-minded, and obsti- 
nate in the conviction of their own infallibility; but though 
neither has any distinguishing quality or habit by which she can 
be labelled, each is as distinct from the other as are the four 
clergymen of Miss Austen, so warmly praised by Macaulay. No 
character in the book is, however, more finely rendered than the 
one who is not delineated but self-revealed,—the imaginary nar- 
rator of the story. She is a refined, disinterested, amiable, but 
somewhat too self-confident person who, having little in her own 
life that requires management, devotes herself to managing the 
lives of other people. Of course she makes some disastrous blun- 
ders, especially in the matter of match-making...... A most capable 
and pleasant novel.” 


4. MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. By 


Mrs. ANDREW Dean. 3 vols. 


From the WORLD :— 


“«*Mrs. Finch-Brassey’ is almost daring in the slightness of 
its plot, but it is a careful and humorous study of an odious 
woman, with several sketches of other characters cleverly 
indicated.” 

From the ATHENZUM :— 


“A genuine piece of human nature...... evidently taken from 
life. At times clever and striking generalisations refresh the 
reader. A story set in vivacious and pleasant lines.” 


THE NOVELS OF MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Each Novel well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 
price 6s. each. 


1. The Sin of Joost Avelingh, 
2. An Old Maid’s Love. 
3. God’s Fool. (Immediately. 


A New Story of MAARTEN MAARTENS’ is now appearing 
in the pages of TEMPLE BAR. 


THE NOVELS OF MARY LINSKILL, 
THE YORKSHIRE NOVELIST. 


Each Novel well printed on good paper and neatly bound, price 6s. 


1. Tales of the North Riding. 

2. Between the Heather and the Northern 
Sea. 

3. The Haven under the Hill. 

4. In Exchange for a Soul. 

5. Cleveden. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 
Each Novel well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, price 6s. 
1. A Romance of Two Worlds. 
2. Vendetta. | 4. Thelma. 
3, Ardath. 5. Wormwood. 
6. The Soul of Lilith. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY 








The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. From the French of M.TH1xrs. By FrepERick SHOBERL. 
With 41 Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most celebrated Personages 
referred to in the Work, Engraved on Steel by William Greatbach. 5 vols. 
demy 8vo, 36s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 


WORLD. By Sir Epwarp Creasy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS 


of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Oregasy, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor Max Duncker. By Evetyn Apzott, M.A., LL.D. 
6 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. From theGerman of Anton GINDELY. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 
Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From 


the French of M. Gu1zot. By ANDREW SCOBLE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 4 
Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


From the French of M. Mianet. By ANDREW ScOBLE. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
with 2 Portraits, 6s. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by PeTER CunNINGHAM. 9 vols. demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, £5 5:. 


The HEAVENS. By Amedee Guillemin. 


Demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY. By the late WatteR FarQquHarR Hook, Dean of Chichester, 
ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo, £9. Each separately 
(with the exception of III. [reprinting], IV., VI., and VII.), 15s, The New 
Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Wit11am James. 6 vols, crown 8vo, with Portraits of Distinguished 
Commanders on Steel, 42s. 


The HISTORY of JERUSALEM. By Walter 


Besant, M.A., and E. H. Patmer, M.A., late Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 
Third Edition, large crown 8vo, with Map, 7s. 6d. 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the 


Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By WaLtTErR Besant, M.A., Christ’s 
Coll., Cam., Author of ‘‘ Studies in Karly French Poetry,” &. 8vo, 15s, 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. By 


CHARLES RaTHBONE Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, with 
a Portrait, 63. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Bentley’s are the only Complete Editions.) 
The CARMINE EDITION. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The EDINBURGH EDITION. Crown 8vo, red cloth, 6s, 
The POPULAR EDITION. Orown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL 


MACDONALD, during the Wars of the First Napoleon. Translated by 
SrepHeN Louis Simeon. A New Edition, with Notes, Portrait, and En- 
graving of Courcelles. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of MUSIC. A New Edition. 


By F. J. RowsotHam. Orown 8vo, 63. 


WORKS BY MISS PARDOE. 
LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the COURT 


of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Juvia Parpor, 
Author of *‘ Francis the First and his Times,”” Embellished with upwards of 
50 Woodcuts, and with numerous Portraits on Steel. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 42s, 


The COURT and REIGN of FRANCIS the 


FIRST, KING of FRANCK. By Jutia Parpogr, Author of “ Leuis the 
Fourteenth and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century.’’ 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, and a brief Memoir of the 
Author, 42s. 


The LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, Queen 


of France, Consort of Henry IV., and Regent of France during the early 
years of Louis XIII. By Jut1a Parpor, Author of ‘* Louis the Fourteenth 
and the Court of France.” 3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 


42s, 
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The HISTORY of ROME. From the 


Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor THE 
SEN, Translated (with the Author’s sanction and Additions) by 1 we 
Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumitz, an 


The POPULAR EDITION. In4 vols. crown 8vo, £2 6s, 6d. ; 
—Vols. I. and II,, 21s.; Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. 1V., with faders i ii: 


A SCHOOL EDITION. Abridged by C. Bryans and F, J. 
POR ng Pg ged by RYANS and F, J. R. Henpy, 1 vol, 


The HISTORY of the ROMAN PROVINCES. 


From the Time of Cesar to that of Diocletian. By Professor M 
Translated by Dr. W. P. Dickson. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 10 Maps, 33s ies 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARY ANTOI- 


NETTE. By Hennietre Fericiré Campay, First Lady-in-Waiti 
Queen. With 2 Portraits, 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s, , ae 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters, 


Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Stepuens, Vicar of Woolbeding, Autho f 
“Life of St. John Chrysostom,” &. The Popular Edition. With Ini 
and Portraits, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, . a 


A MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL, 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dartmoor Days,’ ‘‘ Wolf-Hunting in Britt a 
New and Revised Edition, with a Portrait, crown reg 6s. _— a 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. 


With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers, B 
RUSSELL MiTFORD. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s. ee 


OUR IRON ROADS: their History, Con- 


struction, and Administration. By Frreperick 8. Winiiams, Auth 
“ The Midland Railway: its Rise and Progress,” &c, New ihailics, Gomptee 
with numerous Illustrations, 83. 6d. , 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the late Lord 
DALLING and Butwer, and the Hon. EveLyn ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, with Frontispiece to each Vol., 12s, 


The LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS: 


Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, &. By JoHN Timss, F.S.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo 
with Portraits, 12s. ‘ 


The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. B 
Joun Timss, F.S8.A. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63, : . 


CONVERSATIONS of DR. DOLLINGER. 


By Madame Louise von Kopnett, Translated by KaTHARINE GOULD, 
Crown 8vo, és, 


The LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. 


By Rev. Ricuarp H. Darton Baruam. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


(THE EDINBURGH EDITION.) 
Six Volumes, small crown 8vo. The Set, 30s., or separately as under :— 


MARRIAGE, 2 vols., 10s. | The INHERITANCE. 2 vols., 10s, 
DESTINY. 2 vols., 


This Edition is printed from the Original Edition corrected by the Author, of 
whom a short Memoir is prefixed in * Marriage,’’ 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


(Messrs. BENTLEY’S are the ONLY COMPLETE Editions.) 
(LIBRARY EDITION.) 
. 1. SENSE and SENSIBILITY. Vol. 5. NORTHANGER ABBEY and 


1 
», 2. PRIDE and PREJUDICE. PERSUASION, 
‘ 6. LADY SUSAN, the WATSONS, 
3, MANSFIELD PARK. | 2 &c. (With a Memoir and 
» 4 EMMA. 





Portrait of the Authoress.) 
In 6 vols. crown 8yo, 36s, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN: 


Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular Edition, with a Sequel relating 
Lord Dundonald’s services in lib rating the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies 
in South America, and in the War of the Greek Independence, and with an 
Account of his later Life and Scientitic Inventions. With Portraits, Charts, 
and 9 Illustrations on Wood, crown 8vo, 63, 


MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the 


French of FLAMMARION, by Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of ‘“‘ The Heavens.” 
Orown 8vo, with 48 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


The SEVERN TUNNEL: its Construction 
and Difficulties, 1872-87. By its Constructor, THomas A. WALKER. With 
Portraits on Stee] and very numerous Sketches and Plans, Third Edition, 
with an Introductory Note by sic Joun Hawxsuaw, O.E., royal 8vo, 21s. 

** A fascinating book with a style like De Foe.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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